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200 POUNDS 
THE REAL THING 











Everybody knows what full boiler pressure 
means in running a railroad. 


You run the road right or not—according to 
how your engines steam. 


Security Arches fix your fireboxes for 200 pounds. 
Good steaming engines will win this war. 


The nation is waiting for you to put an arch into 
every engine that’s fit to run. 


You know it! 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY 


Specialists in Locomotive Combustion 
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L. 


BRAND PLUSHES AND 


CHASE IMITATION LEATHER 


Quality standards are fixed and dependable 


Several months ago a seat cover of Chase Plush was sent to us with the 
statement that it had been in continual service for twenty-four years 


C. CHASE & CO. 


89 Franklin Street, BOSTON. %26 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO. 821 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORE. 803 Majestic Bldg., DETROIT. 








THERMOSTATIC CONTROL 


VAPOR 
mw ~ GOLD 
SYSTEMS 
COMBINATION ELECTRIC 


HOT WATER—VENTILATION 


IS YOUR HEATING MAINTENANCE CHARGE HIGH? 
WHY NOT APPLY A SYSTEM THAT WILL CUT THIS IN HALF? 


Gold’s Thermostatic Control i Saves 50% in Steam Consumption, 
Uses Less Pipe and Fittings—. 


Thermostatic Control Can Be Applied to Your Existing Systems 
GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO., 17 Battery Pl., New York 


ositively Gives a Uniform Temperature. 








RAILWAY [/TILITY COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers 
“Honeycomb” and “Round Jet” Ventilators 
For Monitor and Arch Roof Cars, and all classes of buildings; also 
“Electric ometer Control” 
of Car Temperatures. 
721 W. tn" ST. Writefor 1328 BROADWAY 
Chicago, Il Catalogue New York, N. Y. 





DICKINSON DEVICES 





Cast Iron Smoke Jacks 
Light Fire-Proof Smoke Jacks 
Ventilators All Materials 
Cast Iron Chimneys 
Cast Iron Buildings 


Telephone Booths 











PAUL DICKINSON, Inc., 3354 South Artesian Ave., Chicago 











BAROO No. 6 Waterproofing CO Mineral Rubber Floors 
SAROCO Bituminous 


BAROO 5-M Paint R. 8. A. Specifications 
BSAROO Refrigerator Compound SARCO Roof Cement 


SARCO PRODUCTS INSURE PURITY AND RELIABILITY 


Promptness—Service—Efficiency 
> STANDARD ASPHALT AND REFINING CO, <Q> 


CHICAGO 


SARCO MINERAL RUBBER ASPHALTS 
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© SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
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Ja RAILWAY LINE 


iL HE SHERWIN- WILLIAMS Co. 


CLEVELAND, 








‘SHORTEST ROUTE TO BEST RESULTS” 
A PRODUCT FOR EVERY RAILWAY USE 
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ANTI-PLUVIUS 


ade Mark) 


Puttyless Skylights 


a 
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Best for R. R. S. 
Specify “ANTI-PLUVIUS” 





The only skylight with a safety “walk bridge” 


This skylight has been proved 


Take the proof of other railroad terminals 


and shops—you will find the “ANTI- - 


PLUVIUS” design fits every railroad need 
—economy in maintenance, adaptability of 
design, strength, durability. We have men 
who have studied railroad requirements and 
they will confer with you. 


THE G. DROUVE CoO. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Experience with “‘Brown’s Discipline” is not specially easy 
to describe, unless the history of the years to be reviewed 
has been put on record, year by year, 
and the responses to the Railway Age 
Gazette’s prize offer, issued last July, 
have not been very numerous. Only 
two of the papers received are suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to be accepted for publication. Both 
of these have been written by chief clerks in superintend- 
ent’s offices; not administrators of discipline, but keen and 


Prize Papers 
. on 
Discipline 


level-headed observers; and observers at close range. The 
prize goes to Sanford J. Keeler of Peoria, Ill. The next 
best paper is that of E. H. Heath of Herington, Kan. This 


paper appears in this issue, and the prize paper will be pub- 
lished later. Both writers record the same general conclu- 
sions, but the reader will profit by a perusal of both papers 
because of the different phases of “human interest” to be 
found in them. Both of these writers seem to assume that 
the marking of demerits—30, 60, etc., (as equivalent to 30 
days’ or 60 days’ suspension) is the accepted and only 
scheme of recording punitive discipline; so that the very 
acceptable plan in operation on the Burlington and the Bal- 
timore & Ohio, where no such mathematical measurement is 
attempted, is another branch of the subject in which further 
profitable discussion may be looked for. 


“Are We Capable of Self Government?” This is the title of 
a recent book by Frank W. Noxon, who is well known to the 
: readers of this paper as the secretary 

A Pertinent of the Railway Business Association. 
Question at the We publish in another column a review 

. of the book, which has been written by 

Present Time Frank Trumbull, chairman of the 
Railway Executives’ Advisory Committee. For some years 
beiore this country entered the great war the most important 
questions to which the public mind was devoting its attention 
coucerned the relations between government and business. It 
was the way in which the public dealt with these questions 
rather than the way in which it dealt with purely political 
matters that made the title of Mr. Noxon’s book highly per- 
tnent. These questions concerning the relations between 
government and business have been made more rather than 


less pressing by our entrance into the war. The government, 
since we entered the war, has been regulating the charges 
made for many things besides the services of public utility 
enterprises. Mr. Noxon devotes a large part of his book to 
the way in which the state and national governments have 
regulated the railways, but the book as a whole is a full re- 
view and a broad consideration of the manner in which they 
have dealt with industry generally. Mr. Noxon’s conclusion 
from past experience is that we are capable of self govern- 
ment, and he indicates pretty clearly how he believes that the 
great problem of establishing satisfactory and beneficial re- 
lations between government and business is going to be 
solved. We are glad to publish Mr. Trumbull’s review of 
the book because we believe it is one which those especially 
interested in railway problems will find worthy of careful 
reading. 


The full-crew law decision of the New Jersey Public Utility 
Commissioners, reported in another column, gives the im- 
pression that the commissioners, like a 


The New Jersey nore distinguished governmental body, 
Full Crew in a decision affecting trainmen last 

© es year, has aimed at only one thing—to 

please the labor unions; and it settles 

nothing. It is the barren “Not Proven” of the Scotchmen. 


This unfavorable impression is unavoidable because the 
facts concerning the extreme wastefulness of a third train- 
man on through freight trains are so well recognized, by the 
public as well as by railroad men, and because the commis- 
sioners, so far as their report shows, made no effort to get at, 
or record, or consider the really significant facts in this par- 
ticular case. The law requires them to consider and decide 
how many men are required on trains “to protect the public 
and the employees”; and all they have to say is that the 
railroad has not made out a case. If the railroad has failed 
to explain the matter fully, it is the commissioners’ duty to 
call it to account. They are the servants of the public, and 
the public needs that useless brakeman for very necessary 
work on other trains or in other lines of effort. The public 
should not only allow but should require the railroad to use 
its men and money to more useful purpose. After the prin- 
cipal railroads all over the country for from 10 to 20 years 
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have been running long freight trains with two brakemen, 
with no material sacrifice of safety, any intelligent and 
practical man who asserts the need of three, as a safety 
measure, simply stultifies himself. Legislators may salve 
their consciences, where consciences demand something to 
quiet them, by mixing ideas of convenience and ideas of 
safety; but this statute deals only with safety, and railroad 
commissioners cannot plead ignorance as legislators can. 
The specific issue in this case was the question, How can 
we decide whether the third brakeman can safely be dis- 
pensed with? The railroad asked for a general order cover- 
ing all through freight trains; the commissioners, adopting 
the absurd position of the brakemen’s lawyer, held, apparent- 
ly, that they would have to be present in person at the rail- 
road yard when each train started out! The railroads of 
the country—and of the world—have been obliged, from the 
first, to decide upon a regular number of brakemen to man 
a given class of trains, and to put on additional men only 
on very unusual occasions; but these commissioners assume 
that this problem of a standard crew is so difficult that they 
are unable to solve it, after holding hearings consuming 
many days. Judging by their statement of facts, the com- 
missioners’ minds became absorbed with details of operation 
affecting convenience and expediency and allowed the ques- 
tion of safety, the only point at issue, to drop out of sight! 





MR.*THELEN EXPLAINS HIS POSITION 


N our issue for October 19 we published an editorial en- 
titled “Official Misrepresentation of the Railways.” In 
that editorial we challenged certain statements made by Max 
Thelen in his presidential address at the annual meeting of 
the National Association of Railway and Public Utility 
Commissioners, and offered him our columns in which to 
reply to our animadversions upon his remarks. He has 
availed himself of our offer and we publish elsewhere a 
letter from him. We are gratified to learn from his letter 
that there is not so much difference between the views of 
this able railway commissioner and those of the Railway 
Age Gazette as we supposed when we read his address. 

Mr. Thelen replies specifically to the criticisms which we 
passed upon three parts of his address, namely, those re- 
lating to railroad efficiency, to railroad valuation and to the 
duplication of facilities, service and operating expenses. 

In his address he referred to the “waste and inefficiency 
(in railroad operation) which were pointed out by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in the 5 per cent rate case.” 
The Railway Age Gazette said in reply: ‘We have sought 
in vain for a single word in this opinion which pointed out 
such ‘waste and inefficiency’ as Mr. Thelen refers to,’ and 
added: ‘We boldly assert that there is no such word in it.” 
Mr. Thelen in his letter expresses surprise that any one who 
has read the opinion should raise this point and attempts to 
defend himself against our criticism by making certain quo- 
tations from the opinion. 

It is true that the commission indicated that there was 
room for the introduction of further economies in railroad 
operation, but, as the very language which Mr. Thelen him- 
self quotes shows, it said that these opportunities for the 
introduction of further economies existed in railroading “as 
in other lines of business.” Now, to assert that there is 
“waste and inefficiency” in the railroad business—language 
which the commission itself never used—sounds very differ- 
ent from saying there are opportunities in railroading, “as 
in other lines of business,” for the introduction of economies. 
Mr. Thelen quotes statements made by the commission re- 
garding the room which existed for improvement jn the han- 
dling of freight cars. But just before the commission used 
the language which Mr. Thelen quotes, it had said: “In cer- 
tain departments of railroading great advances have been 
made in efficiency in recent years; for instance, by increas- 
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ing the trainloading.” The commission also referred to th 
possibilities of increased economy in the use of fuel, but 
said: ‘Much has been done in recent years by means 
mechanical devices and otherwise to reduce fuel costs. Thu 
the Baltimore & Ohio since 1910 reduced its coal consum; 
tion 914 per cent per unit of freight traffic moved.” Fu 
thermore, the commission made this general statement r 
garding the efficiency of the railways: ‘We may justly fee 
proud of the developments of our transportation systen 
Despite occasional discreditable chapters, the history of ou 
railroads has been marked by great achievements.” 

The foregoing quotations are from the majority opinion 
In his dissenting opinion, Commissioner Daniels said: ‘A 
a necessary outcome of their declining ability to show profit 
the attractiveness to investors of railroad securities has cor 
respondingly grown less. In individual instances this r 
luctance to invest in such securities is traceable in part to 
careless or dishonest railroad management; but fortunate] 
these instances of improper administration are the excep 
tion and not the rule. Offsetting them are demonstrations 
of exceptional progress in economy and efficiency of opera 
tion.” 

Does such language justify Mr. Thelen in attributing to 
the commission a general allegation of “‘waste and ineffi- 
ciency”? 

Mr. Thelen asserted in his address that “the carriers wer 
at first largely in favor of the valuation” but ‘“‘seem now 
to be generally opposed to” it. He says in his letter that 
he will not split hairs with us over the difference between 
“favoring” the valuation and “acquiescing” in it. But it is 
not a question of hair-splitting. He asserted that the car 
riers at first favored the valuation and we asserted in repl) 
that they never did favor it. If they had favored it at first, 
and then, after it was under way, had tried to get it stopped, 
the plain implication of Mr. Thelen’s statement, that the) 
had become afraid to have the facts ascertained, would have 
been justified. But most railway men never believed in 
valuation as a basis for rates, and don’t believe in it now. 
Mr. Thelen says that “it would be far wiser for the rail- 
roads to accept the situation than try to suspend or stop the 
valuation.” The Railway Age Gazette agrees with that. 
If the people of the United States want to know a lot of 
facts about the railroads which it will cost the people a vast 
sum of money to ascertain and which will be useless for 
practical purposes after they are ascertained, the railways 
ought to acquiesce in the continuance of the valuation, just 
as they acquiesced in the passage of the legislation for it. 

Mr. Thelen in his address referred to the duplications of 
railway facilities and services and, in consequence, of rail- 
way expenses, in language which seemed to us clearly to 
imply that the entire responsibility for these things lay with 
the railway managements. In our comments upon his ad- 
dress we contended that the responsibility lay with the gov- 
ernment as well as with the railways. In his letter Mr. 
Thelen protests that his statement was not a “criticism” of 
the railroads and agrees with us that the government, as 
well as the railways, is responsible. He adds: ‘To the 
extent that legislation is responsible for existing waste and 
inefficiency in railroad operation, legislation must be changed. 
To the extent that the railroads are responsible, they must 
do their share of the work.” That is a fair statement of the 
case. 

Mr. Thelen adds that “it would be far wiser to stop try- 
ing to pick flaws and to work together, first, to ascertain 
the facts, and, second, to make such improvements in the 
existing order of things as the facts and the welfare of our 
people require.” Let us hope this policy will be adopted, 
both by those who operate the railways and those who regu- 
late them. There is at least as ‘much need for a cessation of 
criticisms and attacks upon those who are devoting ‘heir 
experience, their energy and their ability to the operation of 
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the railways as for a cessation of criticisms and attacks upon 
those who are regulating them. The general policy of many 
railway regulating authorities has been to place heavy bur- 
dens and innumerable restrictions upon the management of 
railways and then to stand off and throw stones at them 
because they have not got as good results as the railway 
commissioners—most of them ignorant of practical railway 
matters—have imagined they ought to get. If the program 
adopted by the Association of Railway Commissioners, as 
outlined by Mr. Thelen, indicates that its members gen- 
erally are going to begin to co-operate with the manage- 
ments of the railways, instead of putting obstacles in the 
way of their efficient operation, the change is most grati- 
fying. Both the railway managements and the regulating 
authorities have made serious errors. In the emergency 
created by the war they are afforded opportunities for co- 
operation in the public interest which would largely offset 
the effects of their past errors. 


RECORD-BREAKING EARNINGS AND EXPENSES 
IN AUGUST 


‘THAT the total earnings and the operating expenses and 

taxes of the railways in August broke all records for a 
single month is disclosed by the complete statistics of the 
Class 1 roads for August, which have just been made pub- 
lic by the Bureau of Railway Economics. The detailed 
statistics are published elsewhere in this issue. 

The same statistics show that in spite of the fact that the 
roads in that month had the largest earnings ever known, 
the increases in their expenses and taxes were relatively so 
much greater than the increase in their total earnings that 
for the first time since March, 1917, the net operating in- 
come of the railways of all the three large territories of the 
country, east, south and west, showed a loss as compared 
with the same month of 1916. 

The total earnings of the Class 1 roads in August, which 
include all the railways of any considerable size, were 
$365,316,147. This was an increase of $13,500,000 over 
the earnings of last June, which previously held the record. 
The increase per mile of line over August 1916, was 11.4 
per cent. 

Total operating expenses were $246,341,511 or almost 
$8,000,000 greater than those of May, 1917, which previ- 
ously was the record month for expenses. The increase in 
operating expenses per mile as compared with August, 1916, 
was 20.8 per cent. The taxes charged up in August were 
$16,999,686, which was a small increase over the previous 
high figure, which was reached in June, 1917, and was 24.6 
per cent greater per mile than the taxes charged to August, 
1916. 

For several months the railways of the eastern district 
have been regularly showing losses of net operating income 
as compared with 1916, but during most months the rail- 
ways of the southern and western districts have been able 
to hold their own. In August, however, the western lines 
with an increase of 714 per cent in total earnings as com- 
pared with August, 1916, suffered a decline of 9.2 per cent 
in net operating income. The southern lines with an in- 
crease of 18.6 per cent in total earnings had a decline of 1 
per cent in net operating income. The eastern lines with an 
increase of 13.3 per cent in total earnings had a decline of 
7.2 per cent in net operating income. The Class 1 railways 
as a whole had an increase of 11.4 per cent in total earnings 
and a decline of 7%4 per cent in net operating income. 

Among the most remarkable and most unsatisfactory fea- 
ture’ of the August statistics are the large increases which 
they disclose in the ratio of operating expenses to total earn- 
Ings. Comparing August, 1917, with the same month of 
191° the operating ratio of the western lines increased from 
59 ».r cent to 64 per cent; that of the southern lines from 
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66 per cent to 69 per cent; that of the eastern lines from 64 
per cent to 70 per cent, and that of the railways of the coun- 
try as a whole from 62 per cent to 68 per cent. 

Such large increases in the ratio of expenses to earnings 
in a month of record-breaking total earnings are almost 
without precedent. When the detailed statistics regarding 
the operating efficiency of the roads in August are available 
they will unquestionably show that in that month the rail- 
ways handled more traffic per mile of line, per employee, 
per locomotive, per car, than in any previous month in their 
history. Maximum earnings, maximum operating efficiency 
and declining net operating income surely make a portentous 
combination to contemplate. 

But what else could be expected with wages, taxes and 
prices of materials very much the highest ever known; in 
other words, on a war basis, and rates almost the same as 
before these great increases of wages and prices began? 
The railways, unlike every other industry, are on a war 
basis as to their expenses and on a peace basis as to their 
income. No other industry could stand such a combination. 
How long can the railways continue to stand it? 


INTERMOUNTAIN RATE CONTROVERSY 
RENEWED 


‘T ESTIMON Y presented before the Newlands committee 
last week at its hearing in San Francisco by state rail- 
road commissioners and representatives of shippers from 
Arizona, Nevada, Utah, Idaho and Washington indicate 
that a strong fight is likely to be made at the coming ses- 
sion of Congress for a further amendment of the long and 
short haul clause, in the fourth section of the commerce law, 
to prohibit absolutely the.charging of a higher rate for a 
shorter distance, the purpose being, of course, to secure as 
favorable freight rates from the east to the intermountain 
territory as are given to the Pacific coast terminals. 

Great dissatisfaction was expressed with the results so 
far obtained from the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
various decisions with reference to transcontinental rates, be- 
cause the commission has seen fit to agree with the inter- 
mountain contentions only in part; and the intermountain 
representatives made an urgent appeal to Congress, as rep- 
resented by the Joint Committee on Interstate Commerce, to 
take from the commission all discretion in the matter and 
to enact a rigid long and short haul law. They also indi- 
cated that their representatives in Washington would press 
the fight in Congress with great earnestness. 

Without entering at this time upon a discussion of the 
merits of the controversy, which have been thoroughly 
threshed out before the commission during the 25 or more 
years it has been dealing with the subject, it is pertinent to 
remark that even if the Newlands committee developed little 
information during its western hearing having a direct bear- 
ing on its inquiry into the general problem of railroad regu- 
lation, its members must have been strongly impressed with 
one fact which should be suggestive in their consideration 
of the question of government ownership. That is that the 
railroad question presents a large number of aspects which 
are a source of bitter sectional controversy which would cer- 
tainly be much intensified if the government actually owned 
the roads and Congress were responsible for their manage- 
ment. The railroad question is as full of local issues as 
the tariff or the pork barrel, all of them having a vital effect 
on the business of the nation as a -whole; and if a question 
involving the relation of terminal to intermediate rates, or 
the reasonableness of rates, is one to be decided by a polit- 
ical body, largely on the basis of sectional prejudice, Con- 
gress could easily find itself overwhelmed with similar de- 
mands. 

Congress has twice attempted to settle the long and short 
haul controversy by establishing a general rule. On both 
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occasions it has decided that while on general principles a 
railroad should not be allowed to charge a higher rate for a 
shorter distance than for a longer one, a rigid application of 
the rule would be unwise. In the original law it left room 
for exceptions by inserting the qualification “under sub- 
stantially similar circumstances and conditions.” In 1910 
it also recognized the necessity for some exceptions by pro- 
viding that the Interstate Commerce Commission should 
have discretion to determine what departures might be al- 
lowed from the strict rule. In other words, it decided to 
place the determination of. such’ technical questions in the 
hands of an expert body. Now, because that body with its 
technical knowledge of the subject and after 25 years of 
study of it does not entirely agree with the people of a con- 
siderable section of the country, Congress is asked to upset 
conditions in all other parts of the country by another rule, 
which, while general in its terms, is intended primarily for 
the benefit of that section. 

It is not difficult to sympathize to a considerable extent 
with the people of the intermountain country, even though 
they seem to be blaming the railroads and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a condition which is the result 
of their natural situation; but after all the years that have 
been spent in working out a solution of the problem it would 
seem to be a poor time to renew the agitation in Congress 
so shortly after the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
rendered a decision which gives the intermountain region 
so large a degree of the relief for which it has contended, 
until opportunity shall have been afforded for testing out the 
commission’s plan. While the intermountain interests have 
complained that their own rates were too high they have laid 
particular emphasis on the discriminatory features of the 
adjustment caused by the coast rates being lower. Now the 
commission has held that the discrepancy must be removed 
and although it was required to suspend its order as the re- 
sult of the ill-considered change in the fifteenth section of 
the law recently passed by Congress, there is no reason to 
believe that any considerable further delay will result. 


NEW BOOKS 


Are We Capable of Self Government? By Frank W. Noxon. 329 pages. 
Size 5 in. by 8 in. Bound in cloth. Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. Price $1.50. 

In these perplexing times it is a pleasure to read so cheer- 

ful and cheering a book. Some of us, in considering the 

pointed and pertinent question indicated by the title, would 
be tempted to enumerate some of the conspicuous trials and 
temptations of the 138-year period during which our govern- 
ment has existed under the Constitution; thus bearing in 
mind that such a period in the life of a nation is after all not 

very long. It is much like asking—Is a ten-year-old boy a 

success ? 

During the comparatively brief period mentioned, our 
country has been tremendously enlarged in area, 35 populous 
self-governing and participating states have been carved out 
of what was before a wilderness; it has survived the strain 
of many panics; has freed millions of slaves; has prevented 
the severance of the Union, and thereby prevented the erec- 
tion of two or more frontiers in three million square miles of 
territory; has gone right to the edge of the precipices of green- 
backism and of free silver, but averted the plunge into such 
monetary experiments which, to put it mildly, would have 
been revolutionary; has survived severe political strains like 
the Hayes-Tilden electoral contest of 1876; has fought one 
of the most altruistic of wars ever waged by a nation— 
namely for the liberation of a neighbor, and then with per- 
fect self-restraint helped set up for that neighbor (Cuba) a 
new experiment in self-government; and now, with larger 
vision, has voted conscription, and unprecedented appropria- 
tions, in the most altruistic performance of all—to wit, to 
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enable us to participate in a war to make the world safe fo: 
democracy, and to establish the new principle in internationa! 
relations that a nation which violates its word must be 
punished. 

Mr. Noxon’s book, however, is useful because it summar 
izes events in this country commencing with the year 190 
—a period with which all of the readers of the Railway Ag: 
Gazette are familiar through personal experience, and ob 
servation, and yet concerning which most of us are more or 
less forgetful. 

Part three, entitled “Achievements,” is a record of which 
American citizens need not be ashamed, and while we may 
feel that we have not yet “arrived” in the matter of railway 
regulation, it is encouraging to hope that the same govern 
ment which has perfected our banking system—described by 
Mr. Noxon as “The Miracle in Bank Legislation’’—will also 
rise to its opportunity and duty in the matter of stabilizing 
the credit of the railroads, so as to enable them to serve one 
hundred million people with a minimum of waste and loss of 
energy. 

It is also encouraging to read Mr. Noxon’s description of 
the new era in business, for which foundations have been so 
well and so conservatively laid by the organization of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America. 
Surely we need not be despondent, so long as we have men 
who had the vision and the courage, before the present war, 
to establish right in Washington ‘the machinery for co-opera- 
tive work between business organizations, and between such 
organizations on the one hand and the Federal Government 
on the other hand. In this connection we should not fail to 
note that the business men of the country have cause for con- 
gratulation that thus far all tendency towards price fixing is 
under federal jurisdiction without the conflicts of state regu- 
lation which afflict the railroads. 

Mr. Noxon’s book is full of happy epigrams and fascinat- 
ing quotations, and I think I cannot do better than to quote 
the following paragraphs: 

“Business men live in the hour. Their apprehension is not so much 
as to the long future, as to the ills which may befall them individually as 
business men next year, or next month, or next week, or which have 
already afflicted’ them.” 

But later on, in describing the work of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, he says: 

“The possibility of inducing busy men to serve in this fashion arose 
from the intensely practical bearing on the subjects dealt with. Once 
entered upon, such service held even men of the heaviest personal responsi- 
bilities. It introduced them to a social delight and a mental stimulus 
novel to many—that of sitting around a board with other live men in a 
non-competitive atmosphere, exchanging ideas, deferring to one anotlier’s 
suggestions, earnestly striving together for the broadest view and the 
fittest action. Some such men asserted that committee experience in a 
board of trade under the new conditions enabled them to do their own work 
so much better that they were more than repaid for the time and strength 
expended.” 


A part of the final appeal is this exhilarating paragraph: 


“In your face I can read that you would like to give yourself to your 
country’s problems, but you haven’t any place to grab hold. Maybe not, 
but if not who are you? If you are an employee there is an organization 
of such employees. If you are a merchant or manufacturer there is a 
local business organization and a national trade body. If you follow 
a profession it has its society. Do you believe your organization is giving 
itself to the problem of preserving what you are thankful for? Do you 
believe your organization is for America first and for its special ss 
second, or America nowhere? Have you thought enough about the aims 
and performances of your organization to have a belief about its ct 
upon the preservation of America as a land of freedom and opportunity?” 


It is a book that every patriotic citizen may read with profit 


as well as pleasure, and every railway official ought to have 
& copy. FRANK TRUMBULL. 


THE Inpian EquipMENT Market.—During the year 
1916 eleven of the thirteen principal railway systems of In- 
dia used equipment and supplies to the value of over £6,- 
000,000 ($29,160,000), of which £3,500,000 ($17,010,000) 
worth came from England. 
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MR. THELEN REPLIES TO OUR CRITICISMS 


San Francisco, Calif. 
To THE EpiTor OF THE RatLwAy AGE GAZETTE: 

My attention has been directed to an editorial in your 
issue of October 19, 1917, in which you refer to the presi- 
dent’s annual address delivered by myself before the Na- 
tional Association of Railway and Utilities Commissioners 
in Washington, on October 16, 1917. In this editorial, you 
question certain statements of fact in my address and in- 
vite my reply. 

1. Five Per Cent Case. 

You ask me to point out where in its decision in the Five 
Per Cent Case the Interstate Commerce Commission refers 
to waste and inefficiency in railroad operation. 

I am surprised that any one who has read this decision 
should make this inquiry. 

After referring to methods of increasing railroad reve- 
nues, the Interstate Commerce Commission (Vol. 31, I. C. 
C. Rep., p. 351), at page 409, says: 

“There are, however, other fru:tful courses which the carrier may pursue 
to increase net revenues which would not involve any increased burdens 
upon the shippers and the traveling public. We refer, of course, to the 
introduction of additional economies in operation and further advances in 


efficiency, opportunity for which obviously exists in every department of 
railroading, as in other lines of business.” 


The commission then draws attention to a number of 
“the most promising fields for such efforts,” including, 
among others, increase in car efficiency, greater economy in 
the use of fuel and other economies in operation. 

Referring specifically to increase in freight car efficiency, 
the commission, at page 411, says: 


“Tt is. however, in the use and operation of cars that we must look 
for the most substantial economies. Mr. Daly, general superintendent of 
the Illinois Central, found that, even in the busy season, a freight car 
was moving in trains on the road only 3% days out of every 30. Taking 
the average of all roads in official classification territory for the whole 
year, the time a car is moving in trains probably does not exceed 3 days 
out of 30, and the car is under load only 2 out of those 3 days. Further- 
more, the cars under load are loaded on an average to only about 58 per 
cent of their capacity.” 


Continuing, on page 412, the Commission says: 


“As pointed out by Mr. Daly, the economies which may be effected by 
greater car efficiency have only begun to be realized. The possibility of 
reducing the empty car movement should be examined. It is believed 
that by more careful management and through reasonable changes in 
regulations and practices carloadings can be increased, and that both 
shippers’ and carriers’ detention of cars can be materially reduced. At 
the same time the congestion at terminals, which is in large part both 
the cause and the result of such detention, can be greatly lessened. The 
greatest cause of car detention is perhaps the lack of regularity in the 
movement of freight. Much advance can undoubtedly be made in the 


way of developing freight train schedules, both in the terminals and between 
the stations.” 


As I pointed out in my address, this waste and ineffi- 
ciency have been greatly reduced by action of the railroads 
in distributing empty cars into districts where needed, in- 
creasing the daily mileage of locomotives and freight cars, 
reducing the number of locomotives and freight cars await- 
ing repairs in shops, and other measures, and by co-opera- 
tion of the shippers in prompt loading, loading to capacity 
and prompt unloading of freight cars. As I also say: 


“What the railroads are now doing is being patriotically done, and de- 
serve; and is receiving the unstinted praise and commendation of all 
American citizens,” 


_ You say in your editorial that you have searched in vain 
In the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
a single word pointing out the waste and inefficiency to 
which I referred in my address and you “boldly assert that 
ther: is no such word in it.” 

I suggest that if you will read the decision at the pages 
here’ indicated your search will be rewarded. 
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2. Federal Railroad Valuation. 

You say in your editorial that the railroads have not 
“favored” the federal railroad valuation, but that they have 
“acquiesced” in it “because they believed that the valua- 
tion would show that the railways as a whole were not over- 
capitalized.” 

I do not propose to split hairs with you over the differ- 
ence between “favoring” and ‘“‘acquiescing.” The outstand- 
ing facts are that the executive and financial officials of 
most of the railroads are opposed to the valuation and that 
leading railroad officials have recently made repeated efforts 
to suspend the valuation. These efforts, as is generally 
known, were blocked by President Wilson and Secretary of 
War Baker. 

I regret that the railroads are taking this attitude... As 
a basis for a constructive solution of our railroad problems, 
the American people are entitled to have the facts promptly 
and officially determined. The sooner the facts are deter- 
mined, the sooner may we look forward to real progress in 
solving our railroad problems. In my opinion, it would be 
far wiser for the railroads to accept the situation than to 
try to suspend or stop the valuation. 

3. Duplication of Facilities, Service and Operating Ex- 
penses. 

You agree with me that duplication of railroad facilities, 
service and operating expenses exists and that the same 
should be eliminated, but object to my statement of the facts 
as a “criticism” of the railroads. 

While accepting your concurrence as to the facts, I must 
respectfully protest against your reference to my statement 
as a “criticism” of the railroads. What I said was not 
said in a spirit of criticism of either the government or the 
railroads, each of whom is partly responsible for the situ- 
ation, but was a bare statement of existing, admitted facts, 
as is shown by the very next sentence of my address, which 
you do not quote, reading: 


“I am not now speaking of causes, but only of the facts which are 
patent to all.” 

As I point out in another part of my address, the events 
of the world war and the necessities of the peaceful com- 
petition with other nations which will come after the war, 
will cause our people to insist on greater efficiency in both 
public and private affairs. Our transportation system will 
be no exception to this general demand. The conditions 
which I pointed out and with which you agree do exist, must 
be remedied if our transportation system is to measure up to 
the standard of increased national efficiency, which the 
American people will imperatively demand after the war. 

To the extent that legislation is responsible for existing 
waste and inefficiency in railroad operation, legislation must 
be changed. To the extent that the railroads are responsi- 
ble, they must do their share of the work. I am in favor 
of such legislation as will cure for the past, as far as that 
may reasonably be done, and prevent for the future, unrea- 
sonable and unnecessary duplication of railroad facilities, 
service and operating expenses. 

It is foolish to close our eyes to the facts and to criticize 
and attack those who are seeking to ascertain and analyze 
the facts as a basis for constructive remedies. In my opin- 
ion, it would be far wiser to stop trying to pick flaws and 
to work together, first, to ascertain the facts and, second, to 
make such improvements in the existing order of things as 
the facts and the welfare of our people require. 

The whole spirit of the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railway and Utilities Commissioners was a patri- 
otic endeavor to be of service in every possible way to the 
states and the nation at this time. 

The state commissioners have determined to do two things 
in connection with our railroad problems: 

1. To give every possible assistance to help win the war. 
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2. To ascertain the facts with reference to our railroad 
problem in its entirety so that after the war we may do our 
part as public officials in assisting to secure a wise and con- 
structive solution of the problem in the light of a quickened 
national efficiency and the best interests of our people as 
a whole. 

The Association directed the appointment of a Special 
War Committee whose duty it shall be to confer with all 
appropriate state and federal officials and to advise with 
each state commission to the end that each commission shall 
be of the greatest possible service to its state and the nation. 

I suggest that this is not a time for petty criticism or 
bickering. Rather should all men through whose veins there 
runs the blood of patriotism forget their erstwhile conten- 
tions and present a common front so that in harmonious, 
concerted action the nation can be most effective in the pres- 
ent contest. 

Max THELEN. 


President, Railroad Commission of California. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE THREE-CYLINDER 
LOCOMOTIVE 


Bomsay, India. 
To THE EpITor OF THE RatLway AGE GAZETTE: 

I was much interested in E. Cecil Poultney’s reference 
to the Pennsylvania Decapod type locomotive on page 1471 
of the June 29 issue of the Railway Age Gazette and in his 
suggestion that three or four cylinders might have been sub- 
stituted for two of the dimensions employed, particularly 
advocating the former arrangement. 

I should be glad to think that the turning moment on the 
axles would be improved, and the chances of slip much re- 
duced with three cylinders connected to cranks set 120 deg. 
. apart. That is, of course, what one would set out to attain 
with three cylinders, but a little consideration will show its 
impossibility to any appreciable extent apart from the use 
of three coupling rods as well. Of course, three coupling 
rods (side rods) are impracticable, whether the third is 
placed between the frames and connected to a row of crank 
axles, or whether two couplings rods are placed outside the 
frames on one side, with two cylinders inside the frames 
and the third cylinder and coupling rod outside the frame 
at the other side. 

Admitting that a more ideal arrangement for driving a 
single axle can hardly be desired than three cylinders, when 
it is attempted to transmit the even turning effort so obtained 
to a second axle it has to be performed by means of only two 
coupling rods. Those rods are set at an angle of 120 deg. 
and are therefore in a worse position for transmitting torque 
evenly than are the coupling rods of a two cylinder engine, 
which are set 90 deg. apart. The greater the number of 
coupled axles the greater the proportion of axles driven in 
this irregular manner. Even if the advantage gained in the 
driving axle be as much as 20 per cent over that possible 
with two cylinders, in a Decapod it forms only four per cent 
of the whole engine’s tractive effort without making any 
allowance for the irregularity which applies to all the re- 
maining coupled axles. 

No doubt it is the appreciation of this point which has 
deterred designers from making greater use of three cylinders 
than is general. Conversely it follows, that the fewer the 
number of coupled axles the stronger the case for using 
three cylinders, until we come down to the single driver, for 
which a better arrangement need hardly be desired. 

In a Decapod engine the inside cylinders must work on 
an incline something like one in four, leading to difficulties 
with the smoke-box apart from those introduced by this 
extreme angularity. I believe that any line having clear- 
ance for large enough cylinders would be well advised in 
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adhering to two cylinders until other considerations force 
the adoption of the three or four-cylinder arrangements. 
But suppose that owing to a limiting axle load, as in 
England, a line should have to face the problem of deciding 
on an articulated express engine; having exceeded the ca- 
pacity of their six-coupled passenger engines. The type 
which should develop for heavy passenger loads at high 
speeds to my mind could not be better than the six-cylinder 
double-ended articulated Garratt type having three cylinders 
at either end. Such an engine would possess good starting 
and accelerating ability; from the efficient use made of its 
adhesive weight by the three-cylinder arrangement it should 
equal in hauling and starting power a Decapod having the 
same diameter coupled wheels, were it practicable to build 
such a machine, and for speeds it would equal the Atlantic 
and absolutely surpass any other type having a greater num- 
ber of coupled axles than two. 
A. McBEtTH, 


Assistant Locomotive Superintendent, Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 


TYING-UP WITH THE MEN WITH THE COLORS 
Cotonige, N. Y. 
To THE EpITor OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

I have noted with much interest the move made by the 
supply men to furnish “tobacco” to the men of the engineer 
regiments. 

You will be interested in an organization we have formed 
in the Delaware & Hudson shops here at Colonie, N. Y. 

We have given about 70 of our men to army or navy, 
some to the engineer regiments and many to other parts 
of the service. Realizing that we at home also have a duty 
to perform, after sounding the sentiment of the shop, at a 
noon hour meeting, an organization was formed comprising 
practically to a man the full shop quota. 

Its purpose is: 

(1.) To furnish periodically—approximately once each 
month—while the war lasts, to each fellow Colonie man 
enlisted in the nation’s service, tobacco or some token of 
remembrance, together with a shop letter. 

(2.) To keep in touch with those left at home who may 
be wholly or partially dependent on our fellow Colonie men 
at the front to the end that where a helping hand may be 
needed it will unobtrusively be extended. 

(3.) By these means—to give to our men the encourage- 
ment had with the knowledge that we are back of them to 
a man, evidencing clearly our realization that the problem 
is a mutual one, and that we are ready manfully to do our 
bit to lighten the burden. 

We have also placed an honor board in a conspicuous 
place in the shop, giving the location of the men in the 
service, so any employee who may care to so do can write 
from time to time. 

Committees were formed as follows: Honor Roll, Pur- 
chasing, Reading, Home Letters, Helping Hand and Print- 
ing, the committee’s title indicating its purpose. 

Don’t you think that if every shop in the United States 
did the same it would be a splendid thing. Personally I 
do and am calling it to your attention because it is working 
so well here. G. S. Epmonps. 


TRAFFIC ON THE SWEDISH RatLways.—The company- 
owned Swedish railways showed an increase in receipts for 
the first six months of the present year as compared with 
the same period last year, of 18.4 per cent on the freight 
traffic and 9.5 per cent on the passenger traffic. The in- 
crease in the freight traffic receipts is exclusively due to the 
higher tariff, temporarily adopted. The private railways are 
contemplating a material reduction in the number of trains 
during the winter, while the state railways mean to meet 
the shortage of fuel problem by reducing the speed. 
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Driving the Temporary Bridge 





Bridge Work on the Hannibal Line Cut-off 


Construction of a Reservoir Required the Relocation of 
a Part of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 


HE construction of a reservoir by the Wisconsin- 
Minnesota Light & Power Company, at Chippewa 

Falls, Wis., caused the submergence of a part of 

the Hannibal branch of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha and made it necessary for the railroad to abandon 
914 miles of this line in favor of a cut-off built for it by the 
power company on a new location with the grade at a suffi- 
cient elevation to avoid inundation. The project involved 
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Map Showing the New and Old Lines 


‘the construction of a bridge across the Chippewa river, 


which embodied some interesting engineering and construc- 
tion features. 

The Hannibal branch of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha joins the Eau Claire-Duluth main line 34 
mile north of the Chippewa Falls depot, the branch line con- 
tinuing along the east side of the river, while the main line 
turns north, crosses the river and rises on a one per cent 
grade for a distance of 114 miles to attain the elevation of 
the flat country back from the river. Only 2% miles of the 
Hannibal line was subject to submersion by the water in the 
reservoir, but the selection of a new location to avoid the 
Water necessitated the abandoning of the line to a point 9.9 
miles from the Chippewa Falls station where it was possible 
to secure a junction with a cut-off. The distance by way 
of the new line is 1.65 miles shorter than over the old line 


but involves a bridge across the Chippewa river, whereas 
the old location was entirely on the east side of the river. 
The new line has a maximum grade of 0.5 per cent and 
offers no particular features of interest except the Chip- 
pewa river bridge which consists of eight 100-ft. deck plate 
girder spans on concrete piers and abutments, with an em- 
bankment approach 1,300 ft. long, averaging 40 ft. in 
height. The bridge and embankment have a level grade 
and are on a tangent, the base of the rail being 64 ft. above 
the bed of the river and 20 ft. above the water surface in 
the reservoir. This elevation allows a clearance of 8 ft. be- 
tween the surface of the water and low iron of the spans. 


THE SUBSTRUCTURE 
Careful consideration was given to the examination of 
the ground for the foundations of the piers and abutments. 
By the use of an ordinary well-drilling machine, 4-in. test 


holes were drilled for each pier and abutment. The results 
of these operations proved interesting, and are shown on 





























Profile Showing Results of Borings 


the chart. Overlying the solid granite were found various 
strata of decomposed granite, red clay, soft white sand- 
stone, sand and gravel. Owing to the extreme depth of the 
granite at the sites of piers 1, 6 and 7 and the north abut- 
ment, it was decided to resort to pile foundations. The 
south abutment was built on a soft white sandstone, while 
the footings of piers 2, 3, 4 and 5 were founded on solid 
granite. 

No difficulty was experienced in excavating for the 
foundations. Ordinary sheet piling proved sufficient for the 
shore piers and abutments and double timber cribs filled 
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with clay were sunk for the foundations of the river piers. 
These were made large enough to allow the driving of short 
sheet piling next to the inside walls of the cribs, in order 
to shut off water coming in between the uneven river bed 
and the bottom of the cribs. 

While grading south of the bridge an excellent quality of 
gravel was uncovered in unlimited quantities. A crusher 
and screening plant was erected and the concrete material 
was thus obtained in the immediate vicinity of the bridge 
site. The concrete mixer plant was located near the south 
abutment and concrete was placed by means of an aerial 
cableway operated by machinery located near the south abut- 
ment. A low temporary trestle, driven parallel to the new 
bridge, was used for moving machinery and pile drivers, 
and also to some extent for handling concrete in founda- 
tions. Work on the bridge proper started early in the 
spring of 1916 and the concrete work was entirely finished 
in the latter part of September of that year. 


THE SUPERSTRUCTURE 


The 100-ft. girder spans were designed for Cooper’s 
E-55 loading. ‘They were contracted for delivery Septem- 
ber 1, 1916, but the bridge company subsequently extended 
this date to December 1. As there was no absolute certainty 
of delivery on the later date and as the power company was 
obliged, through contract conditions for the delivery of 
electric current, to commence filling the new reservoir and 
thereby submerging the old Hannibal line it became neces- 
sary to adopt heroic means to put the new cut-off into com- 
mission. Accordingly it was decided to put in a temporary 
bridge. Early in November two pile drivers were started 
at the north and south ends of the bridge driving a pile 
trestle which was completed on November 30. Girder spans 
began to arrive, however, before the temporary structure 
was completed, and the work of erection was started in 
January, 1917, and was completed on February 16. 


GRADING 


Material for the embankment at the north end of bridge 
was all handled by a steam shovel and trains. The em- 











Concreting Piers from an Aerial Tramway 


bankment was made entirely of gravel from deposits ob- 
tained within 1% mile of the work. As the embankments 
stand in the reservoir, the slopes of both the north and 
south approaches were made 1 to 3, and riprap 1 ft. thick 
was placed to a line 5 ft. above the surface of the water in 
the reservoir. 

The grading of the entire line, outside of the high em- 
bankment referred to, was very light and was completed 
early in the summer of 1916. The track was completed up 
to the bridge from both ends by the time the temporary 
bridge was put in. Most of the line was ballasted at that 


time, but the work had to be suspended on account of cold 
Ballasting was resumed early in 1917, when un- 


weather. 
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completed track work at the junction points was attended to. 

All waterways and underground cattle passes were con- 
structed of reinforced concrete pipe, except at locations 
where the headroom was not sufficient, in which cases cast 
iron pipe was used. The underground cattle passes have a 
diameter of 84 in. The reinforced concrete pipe was fur- 
nished by the C. F. Massey Company, Chicago. 

The entire work of constructing the cut-off was done for 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha by the Wis- 
consin-Minnesota Light & Power Company. The grading 
and concrete work was done under a contract by A. Guthrie 
& Co., St. Paul. The superstructure of the Chippewa river 
bridge was fabricated by the Wisconsin Iron & Bridge Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, and erected by Frankman Brothers Com- 

















Placing a 100-Ft. Girder 


pany of Minneapolis. The tracklaying and ballasting were 
done by forces organized for that purpose by the power 
company. 

The work was done according to the standards of the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha under the direc- 
tion of H. Rettinghouse, chief engineer, and A. E. Winter, 
assistant engineer, in immediate charge. We are indebted to 
the former for the above information concerning the project. 


THE LOCOMOTIVE OF YESTERDAY.—A considerable pro- 
portion of the locomotive work performed every day on the 
railways of this country is done by engines which have long 
since passed out of what we can rightly term a modern 
category. Nevertheless, it is work of a most useful char- 
acter, achieved as a rule in an economical manner. Though 
secondary in importance when viewed in comparison with 
main line services of the first class, the work is indispensable, 
and the retention of locomotives which have long since 
passed out of the modern standard is fully justified by the 
results obtained. In a great number of cases the engines 
have been rebuilt, and some of them have, indeed, lost prac- 
tically all resemblance to their former selves. The modern- 
izing tendency resulting from the rebuilding processes has 
increased the capacity of the locomotive in a wonderful 
degree, and those who criticize the policy of thus retain 
ing in service older locomotives and bringing them up to 
what is practically a present day standard by rebuilding 
should remember that the material and workmanship put 
into the British locomotive of yesterday were of a very high 
class indeed, and there is greater economy in keeping tlic 
engine going than in scrapping it. On the other hand, ther 
are on most railways numbers of locomotives which retain 
practically all the features they originally possessed, and it 
has been found better and cheaper to keep these at work 
than to send them to the scrap heap. Not only in branch 
line but in main line’service there is a place for these many 
year old engines which, all things considered, could hardly 
be so well filled by types built in accordance with the most 
modern ideas.—Railway Gazette, London. 














Railroad Discipline Without Suspensions 


Philosophical Observations of a Chief Clerk Long 
Familiar with Brown System. The Ideal Superintendent 


By E. H. Heath, 
Chief Clerk to Superintendent, Kansas Division, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Herington, Kans. 


N these days of highly specialized industrial effort the 
opportunity for spectacular individual performances is 
largely over, and large results are obtained in a large 

way only by united endeavor and co-ordination of forces. 
Team work, concerted endeavor, is the life blood of pro- 
ductive effort, and any system of discipline which dis- 
courages team work is inimical to the best interests of the 
industry itself. By this test actual suspension as a means 
of discipline has no place among railroaders or any other 
body of intelligent men, because it violates their sense of 
justice, breeds disloyalty, fosters discontent, engenders dis- 
like and alienates the sympathy and fidelity of employees, 
their families and their friends. Any punishment that 
interferes with the employee’s earning capacity results in 
impairing his ability to discharge the obligations of good 
citizenship and to protect and educate his family. Dis- 
content is unconsciously contagious. Actual suspension can- 
not be successfully defended upon grounds of either justice 
or expediency, and as a matter of fact is not consistently 
enforced upon lines retaining that system. As in civil and 
criminal law, where unduly severe penalties make convic- 
tions difficult, so in disciplinary matters the severe penalty 
violates the disciplinarian’s sense of justice and the offense 
is more or less condoned. 

It is the same in railroad life. Sympathy for the mis- 
fortunes and miseries of associates, always felt by a man 
worthy of leadership, causes the sentence to be suspended 
or overlooked. 

At present the demand for labor exceeds the supply, and 
men who are worth anything cannot always be spared to 
serve disciplinary sentences. During these days of high 
prices, when employees, for the most part, live from hand 
to mouth, enforced idleness for a period of ten or twenty 
days would often pauperize the employee and his family. 
He will not stand this, but goes into the service of a com- 
peting line; or he goes into some other business, and is 
lost to the railroad industry. 

We are dealing with men whose training enables them 
quickly to discern injustice and unfairness; and their ex- 
tensive brotherhoods enable them quickly to reverse ques- 
tionable discipline. Such reversals are necessarily inimical 
to the prestige and influence of the supervising officer in the 
field. No man may hope to stalk through the industrial 
world like an avenging god, exacting an eye for an eye 
or a tooth for a tooth, and retain the loyalty or even the 
respect of the intelligent workmen. Intelligent discipline 
is the handmaiden of education, rightly presupposing proper 
instruction. Helpful discipline cannot be divorced from 
education. It looks forward not backward. It concerns 
itself with the future rather than with the past. It is more 
interested in the glories of the dawn than in the grandeur 
of the crimson sunset. It is the epilogue to a prologue 
whose precursor is rightly effective educational and teaching 
effort. 


WEAKNESS FROM NEGLECT OF INSTRUCTION 


It is a lamentable fact that railroad instructional methods 
are woefully weak, depending largely upon circulars and 
bulletins which reach a comparatively small proportion of 
the men employed; are read by a less number, are studied 
and understood by a comparative few. Instructions. not 


received, not read and not understood have no educational 
value. For the most part, training and efficacious teach- 
ing have been left to the employee himself or to the loud- 
mouthed agitator, who breeds discontent, and tears down, 
never building up. Few of us in our years of service can 
recall a conscious, continuous effort on the part of anybody 
to teach us the railroad business. Look at the younger men 
today. In studying claims for losses and other lapses from 
proper performance it is almost always found that the re- 
sponsibility rests on the man who did not know, or, if he 
did know, did not understand. He bills shipments by the 
wrong route. He fails to attach certificates which are neces- 
sary to permit the shipment to go to destination. He fails 
to enclose the waybill in the stop-off envelope when it is re- 
quired. He violates standard practices and injures himself 
or others. In defense, he explains that de did not know. 
Somebody failed to teach him, or taught poorly. So long 
as the railroad industry is content to ignore the fertile field 
of educative effort and is willing to await the overt act, 
the industry will pay the penalty in lack of competent effort 
and efficient team work. The way out is high class, con- 
tinuous, persistent instruction to spur the latent ambition 
and utilize the dormant capacity, heretofore largely squan- 
dered. 

Take two divisions of the same railroad. The observer 
will not fail to note the contrast in methods, and the con- 
sequent gain to the industry, in passing from one division 
to the other, where the first depends largely upon bulletins, 
circulars, and notices for the dissemination of information 
and an understanding of instructions, while the other sup- 
plements this method by personal instruction, and by ex- 
planation through wide-awake committees. Efficiency comes 
through persistent instructions by an efficient field staff, 
explaining the why as well as the how. The writer is happy 
to add that his association with operating officers in this 
territory during recent years has been a liberal education 
as to what may be accomplished by continuous personal 
effort to reach the man in the field and fully develop his 
mental powers. 

A lack of proper educational effort is evidenced whenever 
by reason of a dearth of talent it becomes necessary to 
officer a railroad from other industries, or to call upon 
so-called efficiency experts, with little railroad experience, 
to improve railroad methods among men who have devoted a 
life-time to the business. ‘Education’ includes, of course, 
not alone intellectual training, but also cultivation of the 
instinct to create and the stimulation of pride in that crea- 
tion; the willingness of the toiler to accept the responsibility 
for his own acts, to understand his relation to his coworkers 
and to the industry in which he is engaged; to co-operate. 


THE NECESSARY ELEMENTS 


“Record discipline,” commonly called the Brown System, 
is usually applied to all station and yard employees, to 
trainmen, enginemen, foremen in all departments, signal- 
men, and others working on a monthly basis. It should not 
be applied to officers nor the personal staff of the operating 
officer, nor to ordinary laborers. It must not be confused 
with personal records kept by a pension bureau or for other 
reasons. Proper and continuous effort being made to secure 
men with a promise of capacity and willingness to learn the 








railway business, the system should be designed to educate 
the ignorant, to arouse interest, and to inculcate the pride of 
good workmanship. The system should without unnecessary 
delay eliminate the hopelessly incompetent and those not re- 
sponsive to proper educational effort. 

Discipline should be uniform over the whole road, and 
should be managed by operating divisions. One officer on 
each division should assess and equalize discipline. All 
personal records should be kept in that office, junior officers 
retaining only seniority lists and other data necessary for 
their own use. ‘These records should always be consulted 
before discipline is assessed, to determine the standing of 
the employee; whether this is the first offense of this nature, 
and whether similar offenses may not have been previously 
overlooked by reason of the employee’s good record. Records 
should always be available where the complete record may 
be consulted by all junior officers as well as by the employee; 
and the employee should be encouraged to keep himself 
fully informed. All papers or copies thereof giving useful 
information relative to the employee should be filed on his 
personal record papers. Such records for convenience may 
consist of a card index, application and supporting papers 
bearing a corresponding number and a loose leaf. Loose 
leaves may be kept in book form or on the personal record 
file, on which should be tabulated all entries. 

Discipline letters should describe the exact offense. A 
letter notifying the employee of discipline assessed for 
“delaying a passenger train,’ when the real offense was fail- 
ure to clear the time of a first-class train a station in the 
rear, as required by rule, is grossly improper, featuring as 
it does the minor phase of the offense and ignoring the 
vital element. Failure to act, as well as improper action, 
must be noticed, and disciplinary notices should state in 
clear, concise language the exact offense. Such letters should 
always show the total balance of the entries, and should be 
followed up and an acknowledgment secured. 

When the entries approach the final maximum the em- 
ployee should be called in and cautioned, and a memoran- 
dum of that admonishment placed on his record. The 
record being correctly and impartially kept, tells the tale of 
the man’s unfitness for the railway business, and he should 
be promptly removed; and unless there is a grave need by 
reason of shortage of men, should not be re-employed in 
any capacity on that road. Sufficiently close relations should 
be maintained with a central office in which is kept the 
record of applicants previously employed. At the end of 
each month an educational bulletin should be issued, cor- 
rectly describing the offense, omitting names, places and 
dates, and showing all discipline assessed, as well as briefly 
outlining correct procedure. 

In assessing discipline give consideration to the employee’s 
previous record, his willingness to acknowledge the fault, and 
to concede correct conclusions; his determination to avoid 
repetition, readiness to promise betterment, to correctly 
analyze the occurrence and to lay the facts before his superior 
officer with frankness. A careful record should be made to 
show what consideration has been given to the man’s his- 
tory, to the end that undue credit may not be given a second 
time. 

I am well aware of the argument that a given act merits 
the same discipline every time, regardless of the individual, 
and that the consideration here advocated is improper. But 
such consideration is actually given, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, whether we say so or not; and it is entirely right 
and proper. Otherwise the most potent reasons for co-opera- 
tive effort would disappear. 


PRECAUTIONS TO BE OBSERVED 


The disciplinarian should properly be careful that the 
discipline assessed is proportionate to the seriousness of 
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the offense, the individuals involved and the circumstances 
surrounding the case. Manifestly, to assess ten demerit 
marks for violation of Rule 99 and thirty for failure to 
forward a certain report on time is so grotesque and unfair 
as to excite only rebellion and contempt; although it is con- 
ceivable that at times the continuation and repetition of 
small offenses may merit drastic action. A yard conductor, 
for example, in pushing cars into ‘a ‘yard track fails to 
send a field man to the farther end of the cut of cars 
already on that track, to insure against shoving out at 
the other end and colliding with a movement being made 
on the main or ladder track; or against part of the cut 
breaking off and running out on the main line. The 
first time this occurs an understanding is had with the 
offender and possibly minimum discipline is assessed. 
Clearly, the same discipline is inapplicable if the offense is 
repeated; for it is evident that it was ineffective; more dras- 
tic action must now be taken. Should the offense be re- 
peated a third or a fourth time, the employee, presumably, 
lacks inclination or adaptability, or both, and should be 
removed. He cannot be retained without making careless, 
by example, those whose intentions are right. 

To be effective, discipline must be certain and sure. The 
certainty that the employee will be called upon to explain 
improper operation will be found more of a deterrent than 
severe discipline occasionally applied. All discipline should 
be handled in a straightforward, open, aboveboard, manly 
way, impressing upon those concerned that the road is pay- 
ing first-class wages, provides first-class working condi- 
tions, high class courteous treatment, and is entitled to high 


‘class service; and that nothing less-will do. Effective 


team work implies that the division officer knows his 
men and is able to call them by name. He acts on the 
assumption that the man involved is worthy and is a satis- 
factory employee; meets him in a frank, candid and proper 
way, and explains that the railroad has spent much time 
and money for facilities to permit safe operation; has facili- 
ties equal to other lines and superior to many; has issued 
rules and instructions prescribing proper methods and per- 
formances; has spent time and money educating him, and 
has an investment in him. Dealing with an accident, he 
points out that, regardless of what caused it, whether haste 
or ignorance, the employee has violated this or that rule, or 
has failed to do this or that; that the road is paying first- 
class wages and expects first-class service, which, in this 
case, it did not receive; and he calls for adequate assurance 
for future performance. He takes time enough to impress 
this on the man’s reason; does not try to stuff it down his 
throat. The employee acknowledges, promises and delivers. 
A capable, satisfied workman is retained, who will be an 
asset to the service. 

In distressing contrast is the opposite handling. ‘The 
employee explains the accident by saying, in substance, for 
example, “we were backing in over a bad turnout, which 
had been reported two or three times; the car that left the 
rails turned crossways; I couldn’t get a signal to the engi- 
neer because of steam blowing bad, a difficulty which was 
reported the last three trips; there was no field man out, 
as I had two students who knew nothing, and I was alone; 
had been on duty over fifteen hours every trip for the last 
week.” To all this the investigator replies, curtly, “You 
knew these conditions; they are the best we can do; you 
signed an application to do this work. I have nothing 
further for you.” Here a bad condition is made infinite! 
worse by lack of frankness, candor and leadership. If th 
man is retained, he is dissatisfied, feels abused and is a li 
bility. If he is not retained, the road loses its investment 
of time and money in his education. 

Nor is it necessary or desirable that a decision unfav 
able to the employee shall follow every interview or in\ 
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tigation; the opportunity to explain will, in many cases, be 
a sufficient deterrent; but the certainty that the explanation 
must be forthcoming will be found to have a far-reaching 
effect. Effective discipline is necessarily prompt. Imme- 
diate investigations, at the end of the trip or round trip or 
day, prompt decisions, immediately effective, give the action 
of the superintendent an impressive effect and businesslike 
character that is largely lost where the investigation, decision 
or action is drawn out through months or weeks. A delay 
of so little as three or four days, if unnecessary, has a bad 
effect. Every officer of experience knows that uncertainty 
as to what may be the final action will sometimes unfit a 
man for safe work. 


OFFICER Must BE Farr AND PATIENT 


Effective discipline moreover is fair and just. The dis- 
cipline must appeal to the employee’s American sense of 
fair play, otherwise it will excite his resentment and con- 
tempt. It must, however, be sufficiently drastic to impress 
upon him the necessity of “playing the game according to 
the rules,” and to accept the responsibility for his own acts. 
It must demonstrate to the employee of right intentions that 
the management will be quick to distinguish real capability 
from the effort of the man whose ambition is so poor that 
he does just enough to “get by.” 

Generally speaking, discipline should never be assessed 
without a personal interview and an opportunity given to 
the employee to defend his position or explain his actions. 
The right to be heard in his own behalf is so fundamental 
and so ingrained in the American mind, resting as it does 
on the basic rights of man, that it cannot be ignored. The 
employee in that interview should be made to acknowledge 
his transgression and be told the superintendent’s decision. 
The letter he later receives merely confirms what he has been 
told. There is no one thing that breeds disloyalty so quickly, 
that stings so venomously or that time erases so slowly as 
the receipt of a letter containing scathing criticism (or in 
fact, any adverse decision) without a previous opportunity 
for defense. It is a happy thing to the writer, however, 
that he has always been associated with men who investigate 
first, discipline afterwards. Long-distance mail order dis- 
cipline is a sure indication of a lack of reasonable under- 
standing of men. ‘The failure to understand this basic and 
fundamental principle will be a fatal defect in what may 
otherwise be a fine and efficient organization. 


THE IDEAL OFFICER 


Fundamental in all discipline is the character of the man 
in the field who is responsible for the operation of the busi- 
ness. He must have the proper qualities of leadership, must 
secure proper co-operation, and weld his organization 
together to work as a unit. Such a leader must possess a 
thorough knowledge of the business he supervises and a 
wide knowledge of men, having an intimate personal 
knowledge of those who form his organization, and their 
condition of life. It is lamentably true and a serious loss 
to the business that our supervising officers as a rule have 
no intimate and personal touch with the lives of the men 
they supervise. The duties of junior officers are so many 
and so pressing that this intimate touch has largely been lost. 

Vhe vital element of team work is lacking when a division 
officer, happening to be at some small station, fails to recog- 
nize the section foreman who is surfacing track only a 
hundred feet away; or who as a matter of formality inquires 
aftr the health of the agent’s wife only to learn that she 
die’ thirty days before. What can you say of a train 
me-ter, accompanying the pay car, who finds himself em- 
barassed by being unable to identify the men he super- 
vis? To create a really fine atmosphere of co-operation, 
the officer, in passing over the road and meeting those in 
the ield, should be able to call the employee by name, and 
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to talk about his family in their respective walks of life; 
as to how the daughter is getting along teaching, or if the 
son is attending the university this year. 

Let no one think, however, that these graces take the 
place of everyday business ability. The ideal leader is a 
suave diplomat, versed in finesse; but also he is acquainted 
fully with his work and ready at any time or place to issue 
proper instructions or to render decisions pertaining to mat- 
ters within his jurisdiction. He is invaluable. His- ideals 
must be high, but not unattainable; his methods correct, his 
intentions and motives exemplary and manifest; his life 
worthy and inspiring. He is master of men by right of 
education and personality. Always the courteous gentle- 
man, he instructs without egotism, rules without malice, 
censures without sting, disciplines without personal feeling, 
commends where commendation is due. He sees that em- 
ployees deliver value received; and that they, in turn, are 
accorded fair and honest treatment. Their working condi- 
tions are as near right as he can make them, and he sees 
that their contracts are observed. He is not a prosecuting 
attorney, nor is he attorney for the defense. He rules by 
reason and sometimes with an iron hand; but he never for- 
gets the velvet glove. He performs many and varied duties, 
but always he teaches, teaches, teaches. 





A SUBSTANTIAL DESIGN FOR A SMALL 
STATION 


The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, recently 
completed a passenger station at Marshfield, Wis., which 
illustrates a type of construction readily applicable to pas- 
senger stations of moderate size, that will insure long life, 
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section Through Waiting Room 
Structural Details of the Building 


high fire resistance and low maintenance costs. These re- 
sults were secured without detracting from the interior or 
exterior appearance, but in reality adding to the effective- 
ness of the design. 

The station is one story in height and follows the usual 
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floor layout of small passenger depots, with the agent’s office 
in the center of the building, a baggage room, an express 
room and a trainmen’s room at one end, and waiting rooms 
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The structure was designed under the direction of H. Ret- 
tinghouse, chief engineer, of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha, by H. P. Padley, principal assistant engi. 
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Exterior View of the New Station 


at the other end, the main waiting room being adjacent to 
the office, with separate accommodations for men and women 
at the extreme end. The roof of the building is flat but is 
broken up into three different levels. The roof over the 
agent’s office is 22 ft. above the platform to give headroom 
for a record vault on the second floor; the main waiting 
room has a height of 16 ft. to permit the installation of 
windows above the level ‘of the canopy roof on the track side, 
while the wings containing the baggage and express rooms 
and the women’s room and smoking room have ceiling 
heights of 13 ft. 

The foundation walls are concrete. In the baggage room 
end of the building the floors consist of concrete slabs 6 ft. 
square, placed on sand filling. In the remaining portions 
of the building the floors are of reinforced concrete, of one 
way tile construction as illustrated in the drawing. They 
consist of slabs 3 in. thick carried by girders 8 in. wide by 
12 in. deep, spaced 20 in. center to center, the space between 
these girders being occupied by rows of 12-in. hollow tile 
blocks. The floors are covered with cement tile, finished at 
the walls by a terrazza cove. The same form of construc- 
tion is used for the roof, except that the girders and the 
hollow tiles are only 6 in. deep, so that the total depth of 
the roof slabs is only 9 in. as compared with 15 in. for the 
floor. 

The roof is flat except for a slight pitch ‘to gutters on the 
line of the inside faces of the walls, these gutters draining 
to down spouts carried down on the inside of the building. 
This insures that the down spouts will not freeze up, and as 
the gutters are kept away from the copings of the roof all 
danger of dripping or of icicles over the face of the coping 
is eliminated. The walls are of brick faced with a tapestry 
brick, trimmed with a coping of dark-colored terra cotta. 
A canopy is provided on the track side of the building for 
the length of the main waiting room portion which consists 
of a reinforced concrete slab supported on reinforced con- 
crete brackets. The windows have steel sash with horizon- 
tally-pivoted ventilators. 

The interior walls and ceilings are covered with plaster, 
a wainscot of Keen’s cement plaster with ruled joints being 
provided in the waiting rooms. The only woodwork used is 


in the upper trim of the window openings and the doors 
and door trim. 





neer and architect. The Charles W. Gindele Company of 
Chicago was the general contractor. 
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The Crater Zone in the West 


The difficulty of accelerating a pursuit under modern war condit 
strikingly illustrated in this photograph, which shows a railroad 
and a section of a railroad completely obliterated by shell fire. Wha 
was an even and solid roadbed is now a shambles of debris and 
— must be bridged before any attempt at pursuing the enemy 
made. 

















Railway Regulation and Control 


Newlands Committee Hears Issue of Transcontinental 
Rates. Rigid Long and Short Haul Clause Urged 


HE hearings at San Francisco before - the Newlands 
Joint Committee on Interstate Commerce were con- 
cluded on Saturday, November 10. After the cross- 

examination of Max Thelen of the California commission 
had been completed and a number of other state commis- 
sioners had been heard on the problems which the commit- 
tee is studying, relating to the method of railroad regula- 
tion, the hearing developed into a controversy between the 
representatives of the Pacific coast shippers and the repre- 
sentatives of the intermountain territory regarding the ad- 
justment of transcontinental freight rates. As no other 
witnesses appeared to throw light on the problem of regu- 
lation or government ownership it was decided to adjourn 
and hold further hearings later in Washington. ‘The time 
for the committee’s report was extended for a year by Con- 
gress shortly before it adjourned. 


The old issue as to transcontinental rates was raised by 
the representatives of the intermountain interests, who ex- 
pressed extreme dissatisfaction with the results of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s various decisions in the 
case since it was given discretion, under the amendment of 
the long and short haul clause in the fourth section of the 
commerce act in 1910, to determine the extent to which 
the roads might depart from a rigid observance of the long 
and short haul rule. They declared that they had received 
no relief at the hands of the commission and insisted that 
Congress should take the matter out of the commission’s 
hands by making the fourth section an absolute prohibition 
against the charging of a higher rate for the shorter distance 
than for the longer distance. ‘They were so bitter in their 
complaints against the railroads and the commission that 
the members of the committee were led for a time to believe 
that the commission had done nothing in the seven years 
since the amendment was passed, until the representatives of 
the coast shippers arose to defend the coast terminal rates 
based on water competition and explained that when an in- 
termountain man talks about “relief” he means nothing less 
than a reduction of the intermountain rates to the level of 
the terminal rates. The commission has ordered some dras- 
tic reductions in the intermountain rates and in its decision 
of June 30 ordered a readjustment either by a reduction of 
the intermediate rates or by an increase of the coast rates 
during the period, while water competition is in abeyance 
during the war, but this order has been suspended and the 
case reopened because the railroads elected to raise the coast 
rates and the recent action of Congress prohibited the filing 
of increased tariffs without the approval of the commission. 
Hearings are now being held on the new rates. 


INTERMOUNTAIN TESTIMONY 


F. A. Jones, chairman of the Arizona Corporation Com- 
mission, began the argument for a rigid long and short haul 
clause on November 3. He said the intermountain country 
had hoped that when Congress amended the law in 1910 
they would be relieved of the discrimination caused by the 
lower rates to the coast but that it had about come to the 
conclusion that it had little to hope for from the commission. 
He argued that any rate that would be compensatory from 
the east to the Pacific coast would be amply compensatory 
for the shorter haul to the intermediate country which does 
ot involve the haul of 500 to 1,000 miles over the moun- 
tains. He declared that the discrimination has greatly re- 
.arded the development of the intermountain region and 
that the railroads have sacrificed millions in revenues which 


San Francisco, Cal., November 10, 1917. 
they might have received from higher rates to the coast as 
well as from a greater traffic to and from the intermediate 
country. He thought that a solution of the problem might 
be afforded by giving the Interstate Commerce Commission 
jusrisdiction over water as well as rail rates. He said that 
the intermountain people generally favored an absolute long 
and short haul clause, but, personally, he would not object 
to some exemption on account of water competition. Mr. 
Jones also took occasion to object to the federal commission’s 
being given jurisdiction over state rates, and to any general 
curtailment of the power of the states. He said that 90 per 
cent of the work of the state commissions is handled in- 
formally and that the people secure better results than could 
be obtained if they had to go to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. He favored a plan of co-operation between the 
federal and state commissions in matters involving a conflict 
of rates but thought that many matters of service, and such 
matters as the length of trains, hours of labor, safety appli- 
ances and securities might be better handled by the federal 
government. 

He was followed by Edward P. Troy, of the Public 
Ownership Association, who said he wanted to “enlighten” 
the committee on the subject of government ownership. He 
entertained the committee for two or three hours with a vio- 
lent tirade against the railroads and corporations generally. 

The long and short haul controversy was renewed on 
November 5 by W. M. Gardner, vice-president of the Reno 
Commercial Club, who got both the committee and himself 
so tangled up in the mazes of the history of the transcon- 
tinental rate cases that it took most of the next day and 
several additional witnesses with less oratorical ability, but 
with a better knowledge of the subject, to straighten it out. 
Mr. Gardner got into difficulties by starting out with the 
claim that the Interstate Commerce Commission had given 
the intermountain country no relief and that it had delayed 
its decision for seven years and then postponed it again. 
When the members of the Congressional committee became 
curious at to what the commission had been doing all that 
time, he admitted that the rates had been somewhat reduced 
but asserted that they were still too high to enable the inter- 
mountain cities to do a legitimate business. He said they 
were discriminated against not only on traffic from the east 
but also in the eastbound distributing rates, which he said 
enabled San Francisco jobbers to put goods into Nevada 
at lower rates than Reno could. He insisted that the dis- 
crimination was intentional for the purpose of favoring the 
coast jobbers and declared that it is “time for Congress to 
dissolve the jobbing trust which is maintained by permission 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission.” He did not in- 
clude in the conspiracy the Providence that located Reno 
in a desert instead of on tidewater. He said that he was not 
unsympathetic with the railroads and that if it were neces- 
sary to. help win the war the intermountain country would 
cheerfully pay double rates if the coast cities were required 
to pay the same, but that until the discrimination is removed 
the people of Nevada are prepared to “use every club that 
is available” against the railroads. He said that instead of 
suspending its order of June 30 the commission should have 
reduced the intermediate rates instead of giving the roads a 
chance to apply for higher coast rates. 

Members of the committee cross-examined the witness at 
length in the effort to find out what the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had done with the case. Senator Cummins 
and Representative Adamson seemed to find difficulty in un- 
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derstanding why San Francisco was any more entitled to 
the benefits of a favorable location on the sea than the in- 
termountain country to its advantage of a shorter distance 
from the eastern manufacturing points. Alfred P. Thom, 
counsel for the Railway Executives’ Advisory Committee, 
asked if the real criticism of the witness was not against the 
administration of the existing law and if he was not driven 
to advocating an absolute law by disappointment as to the 
results obtained under the existing law. The witness re- 
plied that he objected both to the administration of the law 
and to the way the roads had delayed it. 

W. S. McCarthy, representing the Traffic Bureau of Utah, 
took up the fight for the intermountain country on Novem- 
ber 6. He also presented a telegram from the Idaho Public 
Utilities Commission asking him to represent it in opposing 
a curtailment of the powers of the state commissions and 
the extension of the authority of the federal government, and 
in urging an absolute long and short haul law. He declared 
that the exemptions authorized by the commission have re- 
sulted in gross abuses and that Congress never intended that 
an adjustment of rates covering one-third of the United 
States should be regarded as a special case in the meaning 
of the law. His contention was that either the present ter- 
minal rates are reasonable without regard in water competi- 
tion or that they are so low as to place a burden on the traffic 
of the interior and that the rates now applied to the coast 
should be amply compensatory when applied to the shorter 
haul when the roads are relieved of the haul of 800 miles 
from Salt Lake to the coast over a summit of 7,000 feet. 
He said the carriers had voluntarily made rates to the coast 
on iron and steel articles as low as 1.77 and 3.54 mills per 
ton mile while the rates to the interior are 10.84 per ton 
mile, and that although a large part of the traffic of the Cen- 
tral Pacific is carried for what the roads call unremunerative 
rates, its net earnings per mile are greater than those of four 
lines between Chicago and Omaha combined. He said the 
railroads would have plenty of traffic if they abandoned the 
water competitive freight to the boats and confined them- 
selves to natural rail traffic and the inland haul from the 
ports. 


TESTIMONY OF COAST SHIPPERS 


H. M. Wade, representing the Oakland Chamber of Com- 
merce, defended the lower rates to the coast, saying that the 
rates were originally fixed by water and that the inter- 
mediate points had benefited by it because their rates were 
also fixed with reference to the water rates. He thought the 
coast was entitled to the benefit of water-compelled rates 
even while the water competition is in suspense, on the 
ground that investments have been made on the assumption 
of the old adjustment and he declared that the intermountain 
cities are trying to get something which it is not possible for 
them to have because of their location. 

Seth Mann, attorney and manager of the traffic bureau of 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, outlined the his- 
tory of the transcontinental rate litigation and defended the 
water-competitive adjustment in a statement which Senator 
Cummins pronounced the most lucid he had ever heard on 
the subject. The coast shippers, he said, feel that the ad- 
justment is primarily one for the railroads to defend; they 
have asserted no right or title to lower rates, but they are 
situated upon the unmonopolizable highway of the sea, and 
if the railroads desire their traffic it is for them to endeavor 
to secure permission to meet the water rates. The dis- 
crimination is not an unlawful one and the principles on 
which the roads have acted have been sustained by a line 
of decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 25 
years. He then outlined each of these decisions to show that 
the commission had not been entirely negligent during that 
time and to show that the discrimination had been gradually 
reduced. He declared that the situation can never be per- 
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manently settled because it is continually changing, although 
he did not expect that either the rail rates or the water rates 
would ever be as low as they were two years ago because of 
the increase in the cost of operation. He said that San Fran- 
cisco felt no spirit of rivalry toward Reno, but regarded it 
as one of its best customers and hoped for its prosperity. 
San Francisco’s real rivals are the great jobbing centers such 
as Chicago and St. Louis, but the great interest of the coast 
is in developing a manufacturing business and in securing 
a supply of raw materials on favorable terms. ‘The inter- 
mountain country should not object to the rail carriers tak- 
ing freight that would otherwise go by water and the exist- 
ence of the water makes the intermountain rates lower than 
they otherwise would be. 


EXCLUSIVE FEDERAL REGULATION ADVOCATED 


Mr. Mann also advocated a plan of federal incorporation 
of interstate railroads and an extension of the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to cover the intra- 
state rates which have an effect on interstate commerce. 
He also favored federal supervision of railroad security 
issues and said that the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce had voted in favor of the federal regulation plan in 
the referendum conducted by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. As much of his testimony was devoted 
to the rate controversy Mr. Mann said that possibly a rep- 
resentative of his organization would appear before the com- 
mittee later to discuss the question of regulation. If the 
state railroad commissions of all states were of the same 
high type and character as the California commission, Mr. 
Mann said, he thought there would be little agitation for a 
change from the present system of regulation, but in many 
states the results secured from state regulation are not so 
good and the tendency of modern times is toward a unioniz- 
ing of governmental authority. No question of state rights 
is involved in an extension of the authority of the federal goy- 
ernment because its powers in that field are plenary. Rep- 
resentative Adamson asked the witness if other states did 
not believe that their commissions were as good as the Cali- 
fornia commission. To this Mr. Mann replied that if they 
did think so he would have to differ with them. A system 
of federal incorporation, he said, would clarify many ques- 
tion arising from the differences in the provisions of rail- 
road charters which cause confusion in regulation and while 
Congress could give the Interstate Commerce Commission 
jurisdiction over state rates without federal incorporation 
he thought that such a plan would present the simplest 
method and that if the commission were given such jurisdic- 
tion the rate situation would be much clarified. There is no 
question as to the power of Congress to legislate as to state 
rates which affect interstate traffic; the question is purely) 
one of policy and he had come to the conclusion, after car 
ful consideration, that in the interest of efficiency it would 
be the best policy for the federal government to have ex- 
clusive control of the rates of interstate carriers. 

The 15 per cent rate advance case before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Mr. Mann said, illustrated the great 
possibilities for conflict between federal and state rate regu 
lation. If the federal commission should find that the rail 
roads were entitled to the advance while the state authorities 
decided differently as to the state rates a serious conflict 
would immediately arise, and as there were representative 
of nine state commissions participating in the case to oppos 
the request of the roads it was probable that they would 
have denied an advance even if the Interstate Commissio! 
had allowed it. Traffic situations themselves are not affect: 
by state lines, Mr. Mann said, and therefore the rate situ 
tion should not be so affected. The proposed plan of feder 
regulation would result in a great improvement. He a! 
favored the plan of regional commissions but thought t! 
they should each include representatives of each state w!' 
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in their districts who should be intimately familiar with 
local conditions. Asked by Representative Sims whether he 
thought the states would willingly surrender their authority 
over rates to the federal government, Mr. Mann replied that 
he believed that when the people are educated to an under- 
standing of the situation they would favor such a plan, al- 
though they might not be ready to do so now. He added 
that’ under a plan of government ownership the railroads 
would undoubtedly be managed entirely by the federal gov- 
ernment and that the states would lose all jurisdiction over 
them. 

Members of the committee displayed great interest in the 
rate controversy and questioned Mr. Mann as well as other 
witnesses very closely. Senator Cummins asked what he 
thought the government would do if it owned both the rail- 
roads and the waterlines operating through the canal. Mr. 
Mann replied that he thought that for the greatest good of 
the greatest number it would make no substantial change in 
the present methods of adjusting rates and that while the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has made many rate 
changes it has accepted substantially the principles applied 
by the roads. If the roads were required to cease meeting 
water competition, he said, so much of the coast traffic, in 
normal times, would move by water that the railroads would 
be reduced substantially to an express service and the effect 
on their revenues would be disastrous. It would be unwise 
for the government to impose any artificial restrictions. He 
opposed the idea that the government should also regulate 
water rates on the ground that while the railroads are in- 
herently subject to regulation there is no monopoly principle 
in sea transportation. 

Percy P. Powell, representing the Spokane Chamber of 
Commerce, testified from the Spokane point of view regard- 
ing the rate controversy and advocated an absolute long and 
short haul clause. He said that while the commission’s 
latest decision would remove the discrimination Spokane 
would not be completely satisfied with an advance in the 
coéast rates but wanted its own rates reduced. He made 
much of the fact, as other witnesses had, that the terminal 
lines receive, as their division of the rates, all of the excess 
to the intermediate points, none of it going to the lines east 
of St. Paul, and he contended that if the coast rate did not 
represent an actual loss the intermediate rate was certainly 
excessive. 

H. F. Bartine, chairman of the Nevada commission, gave 
similar testimony in support of his argument for a rigid 
long and short haul clause. He said he was not contending 
that the Southern Pacific earns too much money but that it 
is getting too great a proportion of it from the state of Ne- 
vada, and that San Francisco was trying to keep Reno as 
“one of its customers” instead of allowing it to become a 
distributing center on its own account. He admitted water 
competition but insisted that it was not controlling and that 
the terminal rates would be sufficiently remunerative if ap- 
plied to the intermediate points, citing an example of an 
80-cent rate to the coast which the roads had declared to be 
unremunerative but which they had reduced after the canal 
was opened to 55 cents. He said that no one could tell 
when the water traffic would return to the canal and that 
the water competition now should be ignored. . 

in reply to questions by Chairman Newlands, Judge Bar- 
tire said that the railroads should be allowed to go just as 
fur, in meeting water competition, as they can without dis- 
cr nination against the people who do not have water com- 
pe tion, and he thought that in the end the Southern Pacific 
would profit more by trying to build up Nevada than by 
discriminating against it in favor of the coast. 

senator Newlands said he believed in the full develop- 
meat of water traffic and thought it had been a mistake to 
allow railroads to absorb water traffic to the impairment of 
the water carriers, but that he was anxious to promote water 
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traffic without any violent wrench of existing conditions. 
He thought conditions might now be improved without do- 
ing injury to any section and asked whether the latest order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, if put into effect, 
would not be sufficiently satisfactory to the intermountain 
people to obviate the need for legislation. Mr. Bartine re- 
plied that the order would be satisfactory if it were applied 
without delay and if it could be expected to be permanent, 
but that it left them at the mercy of the commission because 
it was liable to be changed upon the return of water com- 
petition. As long as the order is in effect, he said, it would 
be just as good as a rigid long and short haul clause. 

S. J. Wetrick, attorney and manager of the transportation 
bureau of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, and also rep- 
resenting the Tacoma Commercial Club, defended the 
present rate adjustment, emphasizing the fact that it had 
been sustained in principle by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, an expert body, and by practically all econo- 
mists and experts who have studied it. He said that if the 
railroads are able to handle water-competitive freight at 
anything above the direct out-of-pocket expense, the benefit 
reacts to the advantage of the intermountain country by 
diminishing the rate they would otherwise have to pay. 

Those of the committee who attended the San Francisco 
hearing were Senators Newlands and Cummins and Rep- 
resentatives Adamson, Esch and Sims. A large number of 
railroad officials and shippers were present during most of 
the sessions. 

On November 7 the committee members were the guests 
of the San Francisco Transportation Club at a luncheon. 
Alfred P. Thom, counsel for the Railway Executives’ Ad- 
visory Committee, gave a short address on the need for a 
constructive policy of railway regulation. ‘The railroads 
must be regulated,” he said. “Their influence is too great 
for the government not to control it. But, as the government 
has ‘got over’ us the time has come when it must ‘get under’ 
us with its protective care and assure to the man who puts 
his money into the railroad business justice and protection.” 

Numerous plans and suggestions have been filed with the 
committee without oral testimony. One of these is in the 
form of a pamphlet by W. W. Cook, general counsel of the 
Mackay Companies, outlining his plan for the creation of 
five regional operating and holding companies with directors 
to be appointed by a Federal Railroad Board to be appointed 
by the President. The plan contemplates that the holding 
companies shall gradually acquire the existing railroads, by 
exchange of stock or by condemnation, and that three per 
cent dividends shall be guaranteed on the stock of the fed- 
eral railroad companies by the government, all earnings over 
six per cent to go to the government. This plan is advocated 
by Mr. Cook as a substitute for government ownership pos- 
sessing its advantages without its disadvantages. 

William McCrae, of Spokane, and also representing the 
Commercial Club of Boise, Idaho, advocated a rigid long 
and short haul clause, saying nine states in the union have 
such laws. He cited the case of a bank building in which 
the freight on the materials cost $35,000 more than if it had 
been built on the Coast. 

Fred P. Gregson, traffic manager of the Associated Job- 
bers of Los Angeles, said that if the roads were obliged to 
give up the terminal traffic to the boat lines the weaker roads, 
such as the Los Angeles & Salt Lake and the Western Pacific, 
could not live, because their earnings from local traffic would 
not permit the movement of one train a week, but that the 
lines were needed to give California an outlet for its prod- 
ucts of the soil which must move principally by rail, because 
of their character. 

Mr. Gregson said his organization was in favor of federal 
regulation of securities, but that it had secured such satis- 
factory results from the California commission that it did 
not believe in the plan of exclusive federal regulation of 
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rates. This, he said, would require the tearing down of the 
present machinery and the building up of new. He would 
prefer regional commissions to the present method of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of delegating so much of 
its work to examiners unless the commission could secure 
more competent examiners. 

G. J. Bradley, secretary of the Merchants’ & Manufac- 
turers’,,Association of Sacramento, although representing a 
city that now pays the higher intermediate rates, strongly 
defended the present adjustment and said that it-is better 
for the intermountain country than the plan they seek. He 
thought it a mistake to agitate for a rigid long and short 
haul clause, because such a step would disturb rates and 
disrupt business in all parts of the country. He thought 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission, in passing on the 
thousands of applications of the railroads for relief from the 
fourth section, had established a scientific basis of rates and 
had permitted violations of the long and short haul principle 
only where it was to the best interest of the country to do so. 
Mr. Bradley said his organization was in favor of federal 
regulation of securities, but thought the Interstate Commerce 
Commission now had sufficient authority over rates. 

J. N. Gillette, ex-governor of California, strongly advo- 
cated exclusive federal regulation and the elimination of the 
authority of state commissions over interstate carriers. He 
said the primary interest of the people is in adequate service 
and that this could only be brought about by a definite con- 
structive policy of federal control which would enable the 
roads to know where they stand. 

The railroads must have an adequate surplus, he de- 
clared, and this can only come from fair rates. The com- 
mission should have jurisdiction over the relations between 
employers and employees, he said, because Congress is 
charged with the regulation of commerce and “it is a help- 
less government indeed that cannot prevent an organization 
of men from interrupting commerce.” The railroads should 
have ‘the initiative as to new construction, but the commis- 
sion should have some control over their expenditures. 

R. N. Lynch, representing the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, said the organization had voted in favor of ex- 
clusive federal regulation in the recent referendum of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, and he thought 
that practically the entire rate-making power over interstate 
roads should be in the hands of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Isador Jacobs, president of the California Canneries Com- 
pany, said that the intermountain communities are taking a 
very narrow view of the rate situation, and that the develop- 
ment of trade must always proceed from the large centers, 
which are always established by water competition. He 
thought that the railroad service had broken down on account 
of the great demands now imposed upon it, and that it prob- 
ably would be necessary for the government to take over the 
roads during the war, and that as for normal times it must 
do something to improve railroad credit in order to attract 
the investment of the necessary capital. Either the govern- 
ment must own the roads and operate them, or own them and 
leave their operation to private corporations, he said, or it 
must guarantee a reasonable return on the investment. He 
also suggested that the government loan the roads one or two 
billion dollars. He thought the roads were probably doing 
the best they can under the conditions. 

James Keller, of the Pacific Portland Cement Company, 
which has plants both in the intermountain country and near 
the coast, said that a rigid long and short haul clause would 
work to the detriment of the intermountain country by clos- 
ing up plants which his company is operating, and which 
could not operate unless it were given rates in violation of 
the strict long and short haul rule. The proposed leveling 
of the coast and interior rates, he said, will merely take busi- 
ness away from San Francisco and Sacramento and give it 
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to Chicago and St. Louis rather than help build up the in- 
terior. 

The committee adjourned to meet in Washington at the 
call of the chairman. 


— 


DECAY RESISTANCE OF SOUTHERN PINE 


The two chief requisites for the proper use of timber for 
construction purposes are strength and resistance to decay. 
The density rule, which has been adopted by the American 
Society for Testing Materials and the American Railway 
Engineering Association provides a means for indicating 
the strength of Southern pine timber, but very little has 
been known regarding the relative resistance to decay of the 
different species of this timber. Recognizing the impor- 
tance of this subject, the Southern Pine Association estab- 
lished a technical scholarship at the Missouri Botanical 
Gardens for the purpose of making a careful investigation 
of the relation of the physical and chemical properties in- 
fluencing resistance to decay. ‘This investigation has been 
conducted by Sanford M. Zeller, who has outlined the ex- 
periments and the results which he has secured in bulletin 
No. 198, of the American Railway Engineering Association. 
which has just been issued. 

The conclusions indicate that in the selection of high 
grade bridge materials of Southern pine the density factor 
is not only a safe guide to strength but also to resistance to 
decay, provided sufficient restrictions as to sapwood are in- 
corporated, and that the present rules of the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association regarding sapwood and heart- 
wood fulfill this requirement. 

The experiments were conducted with three species of 
yellow pine, for each of which special attention was given to 
the physical properties of the different samples as to resin 
content, specific gravity, percentage of summer wood, the 
width of the growth rings or the number of rings per inch, 
the sap and heartwood, and the distance of the sample from 
the pith. The following conclusions were drawn from this 
study. (1) Resin is no safe index of the durability of 
the three species of yellow pine investigated. (2) The 
specific gravity or density of the wood materially influences 
the resistance to decay of the heartwood—the more dense 
the wood being, the more durable it is. (3) Specific gravity, 
however, is a property which can not be determined from 
inspection, but it can be estimated by recourse to. the pro- 
portion of summer wood to spring wood in the growth rings, 
which proves to be a safe criterion of the durability of 
heartwood; i. e., an increase in summer wood results in an 
increase in specific gravity. (4) The width of the growth 
rings furnishes a further index of durability, the narrower 
rings showing more resistance to fungous attack than broad, 
open rings. (5) The age, or distance from the pith of heart- 
wood, shows no relation to durability at least up to 16 in. 
in diameter. (6) Sapwood decays irrespective of resin con- 
tent, specific gravity, width of the annual rings, or species 
of pine. (7) Shortleaf heartwood or loblolly heartwood is 
as durable as longleaf heartwood, provided it has the same 
qualities as to specific gravity or density. (8) Specifica 
tions for durability of the three species of pine considered 
should be based on a judicious combination of the specific 
gravity, the number of rings per inch, and the percentage 0! 
sapwood. (9) The investigation showed that there are no 
toxic effects of resin but that it has other important re! 
tions to decay, including its waterproofing effect on the 
wood. 





AERIAL Matt ror Our Men.—Aerial postal service 
tween the American troops in France and their British and 
French comrades, with an extension to Algeria and Mo! 
co, is planned by the municipal postal authorities at Lyo! 
France. 






Second Prize in Reconsignment Privilege Contest 


A Vivid Picture of the Actual Work Involved in 
Handling Reconsigned Cars Through a Busy Yard 


HE first prize article in the reconsignment privilege 
T contest was printed in last week’s issue of the Railway 

Age Gazette. The following is the article that was 
awarded the second prize by the judges. 


DIVERSIONS AND RECONSIGNMENTS—FROM A YARD 
STANDPOINT 


By S. W. Wherry, 
Assistant Yardmaster, Pennsylvania: Railroad. 


From experience in one of the largest railroad yards in 
the United States it is my opinion that the reconsignment 
privilege is being badly abused and is being used for specu- 
lative purposes instead of in a legitimate manner. One case 
which came to my notice during the coal shortage of last 
winter was where a broker had purchased between 75 and 
100 cars of coal being loaded at various mines; then in 
order to get the cars away from the mines quickly, he had it 
consigned to tide water points. He then sold the coal at 
various points where coal was in great demaad at a price 
considerable in advance of the tide water price and issued 
instructions to have it reconsigned. However, this form 
of speculation in coal has been done away with by putting 
into effect a tariff which prohibits the reconsignment of 
lading which is loaded in self-clearing cars. 

There does not seem to be any question in regard to the 
diversion or reconsignment privilege being a desirable prac- 
tice from an economic view, so far as it relates to the han- 
dling of perishable fruits, vegetables, etc., inasmuch 4s it per- 
mits of a better distribution of such products and prevents 
a glut of the market at one point while at another point the 
same product will be in demand. It is not practicable for 
every dealer handling these products to know what the other 
dealers have contracted for or what is being shipped to 
them on a commission basis, with the result that the market 
will be flooded with some commodity, resulting in not only 
a loss of money to the producer, but also a waste of a valu- 
able food product, which could likely be used to advantage 
at some other city. In these cases the privilege of diverting 
or reconsigning the surplus cars should make it possible to 
make a more even distribution of the product, and while 
it no doubt enables the dealers to manipulate the supply 
so as to keep up the price, it also prevents loss to the pro- 
ducer and waste of the product. 

Other than with perishable freight, the necessity for re- 
consignment or diversion, except in rare cases, would seem 
to cease to exist, and in the case of reconsignment of perish- 
able freight the railroad company making the diversion or 
which has been requested to make a diversion, should be 
permitted to make a charge which will fully compensate 
them for the amount of work involved, as it means almost 
as much work to receive a request to divert a car as to 
actually accomplish the diversion. 

In this yard we handle two kinds of diversions or recon- 
signments. First, those cars which are destined to some 
point beyond and which are to be reconsigned en route to 
some other point or are to be forwarded by some route other 
then the one via which they were originally billed. Second, 
those cars which are carded to this point with an “Order 
and Notify” consignee, for the express purpose of being re- 
consigned to some other destination after they reach here. 

When a request is received to divert a car of the first 
description a message is issued from the office of the divi- 
sion superintendent giving the information in regard to the 


original carding and the diversion to be made. When this 
message is received at the central yard office the clerk han- 
dling it must examine the car records to ascertain if the car 
has already passed this point, and if so, advise the forward- 
ing record. If car has not passed, the instructions in re- 
gard to diverting it are telephoned to both the receiving and 
despatching offices of the yard. At these points the car 
number is placed on an indexed list and it is then the duty 
of the yard clerks to look for the car in every train received 
and every train despatched, until it is either located or ad- 
vice is received that it has been caught at some other point. 

If the car has arrived before the message is received and 
has been shifted to the classification yard, it is very prob- 
able that the diversion will be such as will place the car in 
another classification, and this means that before the car 
can be despatched it must be shifted out and piaced in the 
proper classification. When it is considered that th's shift- 
ing must be done on the tracks and switches over which 
all the trains made up for despatching in the direction in 
which car is moving must pass, it will be realized what it 
means to the yard operations at that point to have to cut 
out cars wh'ch have been diverted after having been classi- 
fied ar | made up in trains ready for despatching. I know 
of nothing which will cause the assistant yard master at 
the despatching point to “lose his nerve” so completely as 
to have a train made up in the classification yard or p aced 
on an “advance” track, all ready for the road crew and then 
to have the yard clerk inform him that he has just received 
instructions to divert one or more cars in the train so that 
they will go via another route and will have to be placed 
in another classification. This means that he will either 
have to put the yard crew back on the train and shift the 
cars out when the crew should be making up another train 
in order to keep the classification work going, or he will 
have to order the road crew to shift the cars out after it re- 
ports for the train, resulting in excessive terminal time and 
delay in clearing the advance track, which in all probability 
is needed for a train being made up by a yard crew, or in 
case the train is made up on a classification track it ‘will 
mean delay to the classification crew waiting on room on 
that track. 


After a car has been located and reconsigned it is neces- 
sary to make a telegraphic report through the office of the 
division superintendent and also to make a written report to 
the freight department. 

It is hard to understand the necessity or the reason for 
the great number of orders which are being received daily 
to divert cars. During the last two weeks of August, 1917, 
instructions were received at this yard to divert 269 cars, 
an average of about 18 cars per day. These cars were 
loaded with almost every conceivable commodity, but it is 
interesting to note that there were proportionately few cars 
of perishable fruits or vegetables, there only being three 
cars of melons, one car of apples, one car of cantaloupes, 
five cars of bananas, five cars potatoes, six cars peaches, 
two cars fresh meat, and one car of tomatoes, while there 
were 20 cars of steel, 7 cars of cement, 33 cars of lumber, 29 
cars of coke, 22 cars magnesite, five cars feed, nine cars of 
wire and one or two cars of almost everything else which is 
shipped by rail, so that it is evident that the principal use 
of the diversion privilege is not to secure a better: distribu- 
tion of perishable food stuffs. Our lists of numbers of 
cars to be diverted have contained as many as 76 numbers. 

It is difficult to figure the cost of this class of diversion, 
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the principal item being the wages of the various clerks who 
handle the instructions and endeavor to locate the cars, 
this cost being governed by the length of time the instruc- 
tions are held before the car is located; and it costs just as 
much to endeavor to locate a car which is caught at some 
other point as it does to locate one and make the desired 
diversion. We find that the average time for holding a re- 
consignment order before the car is located or the order 
cancelled is five days so that the approximate average cost 
of clerical labor in handling a diversion or reconsignment 
order for an eastbound car in this yard would be as follows: 


Wages of clerk at central office, looking up record of car and relaying 


instructions to yard points; 10 minutes to each car.........-006 $0.05 
Wages of clerk at receiving vard examining manifests for all trains 
received in 5 days, at an average of 56 trains per day, 3 minutes 

Oi ie chet ccenerreseaa whee oeeeentaaneeuevedanss 2.45 
Wages of clerk at despatching yard for same service for trains 

0 RERUNS EAS Epo Fs Sears Sear aT SnMed SRO e, Srenen Ae Wy Oe 2.45 

I MN ivan nd eset mneere tiene venountecsanes $4.95 


This cost does not include the stationery used or of the 
telephone or telegraph operators in transmitting the mes- 
sages, and does not give any consideration to the cost of 
reshifting the car if it is located in the classification yard. 
This same expense evidently occurs at every yard to which 
the diversion order has been sent. 

With the second class of reconsignment cars, which are 
those cars which are billed to this yard for the purpose of 
being reconsigned, an entirely different condition exists. 
These cars are loaded with flour, hay, wheat, corn, oats, 
other grains and grain products, and in the early spring 
with tomatoes from the south. With the cars of flour, grain, 
etc., I understand the lading is sold while the car is en route 
to this point or while it is being held here. When the lad- 
ing is sold before the car arrives the reconsignment is also 
received before the car arrives and a new manifest is made 
out by the clerk who handles this work, so that when the 
car arrives in the receiving yard this clerk lifts the original 
manifest and places the new one with the car, so that it goes 
through the yard in the regular course of traffic and the 
only additional expense incurred is for the transmission of 
the messages and the clerical labor required. 

When the reconsignment is not received before the arrival 
of the car, it is necessary to shift it to a track in the classi- 
fication yard which has been set aside for this purpose, to 
be held until reconsignment orders are received. As recon- 
signment is being received for some of the cars on this track 
each day it is necessary to bring the cars back to the re- 
ceiving yard and reclassify them once each 24 hours. This 
means that once each day during the time the car is held 
waiting on reconsignment it will be shifted from the receiv- 
ing yard to the classification yard and. returned to the re- 
ceiving yard, this operation costing $0.623 as follows: 


Average cost of delivering cars to classification hump.............. $0.032 
Average cost of classifying a car over hump...........cccccecceees 0.286 
Average cost of hauling a car from classification yard to receiving 

MEE canine cape eatsa-ise wh Derren anate + Teleeeaanededaceewdans 0.245 
Average cost of inspection of car each day........-.ccececcceecces 0.06 


Now, when the yard is open and movement normal, the 
only question to this rehandling is the expense involved, but 
when the yards become congested and trains are being held 
out waiting on yard room we must consider that the time 
consumed in passing the reconsignment cars over the hump 
is lost and results in holding a train of active freight out 
of the yard just that much longer than if this time was used 
to shift a train which would pass directly through the yard, 
while the room made in the receiving yard by shifting the 
reconsignment cars is not available for receiving another 
train from the road, as it is usually the case that a train of 
reconsignment cars must be started from the classification 
yard to the receiving yard before there is room to classify 
the train which is in the receiving yard. 

During the past several years the number of reconsign- 
ment cars handled at this point has fallen off to a consider- 
able extent, possibly on account of the market conditions 
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and also on account of the higher demurrage charges. Dur- 
ing the past year there were 5,070 of this class of cars 
handled through this yard, 3,180 of which were reconsigned 
upon arrival. 

The cars which are held for reconsignment are in the 
vard from one day to several months, in fact some of the 
cars remain in the yard so long that they are almost con- 
sidered as permanent fixtures. I have in mind the case 
of an Erie car which arrived on May 22 and was not re- 
consigned until June 25; this car was loaded with flour 
from Toledo, O. It was shifted over the classification hump 
and returned to the receiving yard a number of times at a 
total cost of approximately $18.07, the charge for demur- 
rage and reconsignment was, I believe, $130.00, so that not 
counting any per diem charges for the foreign car, the net 
earnings were $111.93 or $3.29 per day. It would be in- 
teresting to compare these earnings with those of another 
car leaving Toledo at the same time but remaining in active 
service the 34 days this car was held. 

The standard $2 diversion charge will cover the cost of 
reconsignment where a car is billed to a certain point and 
reconsignment is at that point before the car arrives or with- 
in 24 hours after it arrives, but it does not cover the cost 
of holding a car for reconsignment more than 24 hours, or 
of picking a car out of general trade before it reaches its 
original destination. 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 
Wasuincton, November 13, 1917. 

The western railroads will be heard on December 17 as to 
why they should be allowed to advance rates. The Com- 
mission connected the application with the old 15 per cent 
case and made it, like the application of the eastern rail- 
roads, a resumption of the case decided June 29 in advance 
of the Commission’s being advised as to what the western 
railroads desire to say. 

A clear definition of the wishes of the Official Classifica 
tion railroads was made public by the Commission on No- 
vember 8, when it gave out a copy of a petition signed on 
their behalf by George Stuart Patterson, George F. Brownell, 
Hugh L. Bond, J. L. Minnis and Clyde Brown of counsel. 
They set forth the desire of the eastern carriers to re-file all 
the percentage tariff supplements which the Commission 
suspended and ordered cancelled at the time it promulgated 
its Fifteen Per Cent decision at the end of June. They 
wish to file the supplements with the understanding that as 
soon as possible and in no event more than 90 days after 
they become effective, the carriers will file specific tariffs on 
the basis of advances of 15 per cent, preserving established 
rate groupings, relationships and differentials; that the order 
in the Anthracite case, docket No. 4914, be modified and the 
carriers be allowed to file tariffs increasing rates covered 
by that order, as requested in the petition filed at the hear 
ing on May 9, 1917, on the Fifteen Per Cent case; that all 
applications filed since August 15, and not yet acted upon. 
and other applications now filed with the Commission but 
not cited by the Commission’s order of October, 1917, be 
allowed and short time permission be given to file tariffs in 
accordance with the applications; that the commodity tariffs 
suspended and set down for hearing before Examiner 
Disque immediately after the hearing on November 5, 
permitted to become effective, as published, on short notice. 
At the end of their petition the attorneys warn the Commis- 
sion that “this outline of procedure is intended to complete 
the Fifteen Per Cent case and is not intended to relate 
such further advances in class and commodity rates as ma) 
be proposed by the carriers.” 

Prior to the filing of that petition, Examiner Disque con- 
ducted the hearings assigned to him. Broadly speaking, 
Clifford Thorne and Graddy Carv, a new comer in pract 
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before the Commission, are the only opponents of the re- 
quest. Their only clearly defined clients are the independent 
oil refiners. The traffic managers of these refiners, F. W. 
Boltz and W. E. MacEwen, testified the oil business is not 
on a war basis, gasoline selling now for only one cent per 
gallon more than when the price of crude was half what it 
is now. That declaration was made in answer to a query by 
Examiner Disque as to whether the independent industry 
could not live under the proposed increase in rates during 
the war. MacEwen said it could not stand even a 10 per 
cent advance without losing a large part of the market to 
the Standard and thereby reducing the production of the in- 
dependent refiners. 


COMPTROLLER WILLIAMS ON THE RAILWAY SITUATION 


John Skelton Williams, comptroller of the currency, and 
Clifford Thorne, during the hearings on the resumed Fifteen 
Per Cent case, engaged in a controversy as to the duty of 
the Commission in view of the great shrinkage in railroad 
securities. Mr. Williams started it by giving out a state- 
ment expressing the belief that the Commission should and 
would allow an advance in rates, thereby increasing the 
credit of the carriers. 

Before that he had advised the examiners of national 
banks to pay not a great deal of attention to the fact that 
there had been a big shrinkage in railroad securities. His 
object in doing that was to keep the banks from calling 
loans for which railroad securities had been deposited as 
collateral. The calling of such loans would cause, he 
argued, good securities to be needlessly sacrificed. He said 
that railroad securities had been leaders in the shrinkage. 

That statement, appearing in the newspapers the day after 
the hearing at which the railroad executives testified, Thorne 
chose to regard as an attempt to exercise pressure on the 
Commission. In a letter, sent out to the newspapers and not 
received by Williams at the time it was released for pub- 
lication, Thorne “challenged as untrue” the declarations of 
the comptroller that railroad “securities have sustained the 
heaviest shrinkages” and that “they have been the leaders 
in the downward movement of values.” Thorne asserted 
that “the decline in security values is not due to inadequate 
railroad credit or inadequate railroad earnings; it is due to 
the war.” 

The part of the Williams statement that caused Thorne 
most anguish was the declaration that “if a way can not be 
found now to reduce the prices of materials and the cost of 
labor to a normal basis, and this for the present is hopeless, 
it seems clear on the facts before us that a revision and modi- 
fication of the fabric of rates to meet these new conditions 
has become imperative.” 

Comptroller Williams was given an opportunity to answer 
Thorne at the same time the newspapers published the lat- 
ter’s letter. After explaining that his purpose was to pre- 
vent the sacrificing of good securities as a result of mistaken 
policy on the part of national banks carrying them as col- 
lateral, Mr. Williams said that it was only necessary to refer 
to the stock quotation list to see the “absurdity and error” 
of Mr. Thorne’s claim that railroad securities as a class 
live declined at a less rate than government bonds. He 
compared the decline in government bonds, 2s, from 100% 
to 97; 3s of 1918, from 102 to 99; 4s, from 112% to 105, 
and 3s of 1961, from 103 to 85, with the following declines 
in railroad stocks during the past year: St. Paul, 102 to 
37; B. & O., 96 to 50; New York Central, 114 to 65; Erie, 
43 to 13; Pennsylvania, 120 to 94; New Haven, 77 to 21; 
Norfolk and Western, 147 to 100; Delaware and Hudson, 
156 to 95, and Union Pacific, 153 to 108. 


PRIORITY ORDERS REGARDING CoAL SHIPMENTS 


Judge Lovett, the government priority director, on No- 
vember 10 issued orders releasing the Panhandle from the 
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obligation of sending coal originating at mines east of 
Steubenville, Ohio, to the ports for the lake cargo coal 
trade. The coal from mines on the rails of that carrier is 
more valuable for by-product coke ovens than for use in 
the heating stoves of the northwest. At the same time, 
Judge Lovett exempted all mines furnishing lake cargo coal 
from his first priority order for the 24 hours of November 
19, so as to permit the operators to send their production to 
industries in Ohio. The supply of coal for the northwest 
has reached 26,000,000 tons and the lake cargo priority 
order will soon be rescinded in full because the demand 
for coal nearer the mines is as urgent as in the upper lake 
region. Twenty-six million tons was the supply upon 
which the northwest was able to live in the winter of 
1916-17. It is now figured that if there is any shortage, it 
can be made up by all-rail shipments. Fred C. Baird, 
who has been in charge of lake cargo coal shipments, will 
probably be in charge all winter of the distribution of all-rail 
tonnage under the supervision of the Fuel Administrator. 


HIGHWAY TRANSPORT COMMITTEE ORGANIZED 


The Council of National Defense, acting through its ad- 
visory commission, on November 9 created a Highway 
Transport Committee to study the possibilities of motor 
truck transportation. It is composed of Roy D. Chapin, 
president of the Hudson Automobile Corporation, chair- 
man; Logan Waller Page, the good roads expert of the de- 
partment of agriculture; Henry G. Shirley, engineer for 
the Maryland State Roads Commission, and George H. 
Pride, president of the Heavy Haulage Company of New 
York. 

The underlying idea seems to be that it may be possible 
to devise a scheme whereby the railroads may be relieved 
of the obligation to haul’ freight into the congested terminals 
by having deliveries made by motor trucks. Last winter, 
during the worst of the congestion, some shippers took de- 
livery in the suburbs of Chicago, Cincinnati and other cities 
because they were more in need of the freight than they 
were of the money it cost them to have the lading of the cars 
hauled to the delivery points designated in the bills of lad- 
ing. A considerable tonnage of package freight is also be- 
ing handled by truck between New York and Philadelphia, 
and between other cities. 


INDUSTRIES TO BE Put on FveL ALLOWANCES 


In a comparatively short time all industries probably will 
be placed upon fuel allowances. No industry will be wholly 
deprived of coal or coke. The full supplies needed for the 
war-essential industries will be procured through curtail- 
ment of the allowance for industries that are not essential to 
the prosecution of the war. 

It is felt that no general rules can be applied without ex- 
ception. It will be necessary, it is believed, for the fuel ad- 
ministrator to scrutinize the list of customers of each large 
coal dealer, find out what work each is doing, and then make 
his allotment in accordance with the relative importance of 
each establishment. 

In an announcement by the fuel administration it is set 
forth that “the improvements in transportation which must 
be accomplished, together wtih the curtailment of shipments 
of coal to non-essential industries, to a limited extent, will 
provide sufficient coal for the railroads, munition plants, 
public utilities, and domestic requirements. The transporta- 
tion problem can be relieved only by the reduction in the 
amount of freight the railroads shall be called upon to 
handle. The reduction of shipments of coal will accom- 
plish this, in that it will remove from the rails the per cent 
of coal covered by such reduction, and will accomplish a 
proportionate reduction in the amount of products to be 
moved as a result of such curtailment. 

“The government’s war requirements have been provided, 
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and attention is now being given to the various steel plants 
and the plants manufacturing government munitions and 
other supplies. The requirements of public utilities are 
being arranged for on a permanent basis. Also the domestic 
requirements. 

“Special arrangements have been made to provide coal for 
ship building plants, which will insure the operation of 
these plants on a 100 per cent basis, in so far as the supply 
of coal is concerned. The same applies also to the aero- 
plane program.” 

This rationing is to be accomplished by coal orders to the 
coal operators and coke producers issued by the fuel ad- 
ministrator, and priority orders to be issued to the railroads, 
wherever orders of the last mentioned kind are necessary. 
Priority orders are not necessary to persuade the carriers to 
perform their duties. They are necessary merely to pro- 
tect them from suits for damages on account of the disregard 
of laws forbidding preferences and discriminations, during 
the continuance of the war. Thus far no carrier has failed 
to operate its property in accordance with plans for carry- 
ing on the war in the most efficient manner. Whatever trou- 
ble there has been has been made by shippers who have been 
unable to see why their business should be curtailed or de- 
stroyed so as to make room for more essential war opera- 
tions. 


PROPOSED INCREASES IN RATES IN NEw ENGLAND 


‘The Interstate Commerce Commission has begun an in- 
vestigation of its own, based on the applications of New Eng- 
land carriers for permission to increase passenger fares and 
advance class rates applying locally over one line or jointly 
over two. Commissioner Anderson is to hear testimony at 
Boston on November 21. 

As to passenger fares, the Commission’s announcement 
says, these applications propose an increase in the mileage 
book rates from 214 cents to 2% cents per mile and an in- 
crease in one way fares from 2% cents to 234 cents per mile. 
It is also proposed to increase party fares from 2% to 2% 
cents per mile. This general statement applies to all the car- 
riers except the Central Vermont, the Rutland and Grand 
Trunk. ‘These three carriers propose only to increase the 
rate for 500 mile tickets from 2%4 to 2% cents per mile, no 
increases being proposed in the one-way fares. Certain 
changes are proposed by the Boston & Maine in its commuta- 
tion fares and forms of commutation tickets. 

The increases proposed in freight rates apply only to ship- 
ments moving under class rates either locally over one line or 
jointly over two or more lines. The proposed changes will 
result in materially increased charges for shipments moving 
under class rates, particularly for short hauls. 





THe Prusstan RatLway Bupcet.—The budget of the 
Prussian State railways for the financial year 1917-18 
provides for very considerable expenditure. In addition to 
the appropriation of 105,000,000 marks ($25,200,000) for 
locomotives and rolling stock and 151,000,000 marks ($36,- 
240,000) for new works and renewals, etc., over 312,500,000 
marks ($75,000,000) are to be spent under the provisions of 
the “Railway Loan Law.” Of this sum, 259,000,000 marks 
($61,160,000) are to be allocated to locomotives and rolling 
stock and 15,250,000 marks ($3,660,000) to new lines; 10,- 
500,000 marks ($2,520,000) are to be spent on track doub- 
ling, 5,000,000 marks ($1,200,000) on light railways and just 
under 23,000,000 marks ($5,520,000) on miscellaneous works. 
The budget also estimates an increase of 225,000,000 marks 
$54,000,000) in freight receipts and a decrease of 52,000,- 
000 marks ($12,480,000) in passenger traffic. These 
figures not to be taken at their face value, in view of 
the extent to which the German railway receipts are nomi- 
nally increased by payments for military traffic, which mere- 
ly represents sums handed over or credited by one govern- 
ment department to another. 
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MEETING OF RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


The semi-annual meeting of the Railway Development 
Association took place at Chicago on November 8 and 9, 
with R. W. Cooke, president, in the chair, The convention 
was devoted largely to informal discussion by members on 
matters of interest to the organization. W. H. Manss, 
assistant to the vice-president of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Baltimore, Md., outlined a plan he is preparing for the 
colonization of immigrants and returned soldiers and sailors 
after the termination of the war. His scheme includes 
the purchase of large tracts of land and the disposal of 
it on easy terms of payment. He favors the settlement of 
immigrants of the same nationality on adjoining plots and 
the erection of farm houses in villages centrally located with 
reference to the farms of the settlers, believing that this 
scheme will develop community spirit and a higher grade of 
agriculture. A similar plan of settlement is being worked 
out for veterans of the war. 

. C. Skinner, supervisor of. state marketing agents, 
United States Bureau of Markets, Washington, D. C., urged 
members of the association to encourage the organization of 
co-operative shippers’ marketing associations on the ground 
that these bodies insure the prosperity of the farmers and 
consequently the welfare of the communities which the rail- 
roads serve. He called atttention to the federal law exempt- 
ing such associations from prosecution under the Sherman 
anti-trust law and pointed to their advantages in increasing 
the agricultural yield, bettering the grade of farm products 
and improving methods of packing produce for shipment. 

There was considerable discussion on the subject of 
whether there is a place for the railroad market bulletin 
now that state marketing agents issue such bulletins at regu- 
lar intervals in many states. E. H. Anderson, agricultural 
agent of the New York Central, Rochester, N. Y., pointed 
out that government bulletins often reach the farmers too 
late to be of real service and that they contain information 
concerning large markets only. The railroad bulletins, he 
said, have the advantage of reaching the farmers more 
promptly and of containing information concerning the 
smaller as well as the larger markets. He explained how 
his road supplemented its bulletin service by sending the 
farmer advice concerning marketing conditions by telephone 
and telegraph. He also explained how his road had ben- 
efited the producer by diverting his shipments from glutted 
markets to points where his produce could be disposed of 
more advantageously. 

The keynote of the discussion of railroad industrial de- 
velopment was that no further work should be undertaken 
except that which directly assisted in the winning of the war. 
The relative importance of agricultural work which shows 
immediate results and work the benefits of which extend 
over a long period were debated. It seemed to be the con- 
sensus of opinion, however, that agricultural agents should 
carry on neither kind of work exclusively. Various plans 
were suggested of compiling annual reports of agricultura! 
accomplishments. 

H. B. Fullerton, director of agricultural development of 
the Long Island, Medford, L. I., and chief grub scout of 
the Boy Scouts, described his work as director of fruit pro- 
duction by the Boy Scouts in Long Island. Mrs. H. B. 
Fullerton, assistant director of agricultural development of 
the Long Island, explained the advantages of a new de- 
hydrator now used in this country. This process reduce: 
the weight of fresh vegetables fourteen times. 





A BacHpaD Rattway ReEtic.—Among the booty taken 
by the British at Baghdad was a sealed packet of tickets of 
the Baghdad railway. Each ticket had a round hole punched 
through the middle for the string (with a leaden seal) that 
ties the packets. 









A Study of Friction Draft Gear Capacity’ 


A Travel of Four Inches or More is Recommended to 
Protect Properly the Car Structure and the Lading 


By Louis E. Endsley 
Professor, Railway Mechanical Engineering, University of Pittsburgh. 


HERE are three things that draft gears may do in 
in the handling of railway cars. These may be 
divided in general as follows: 

1. Produce slack in starting trains. 

2. Control slack in the movement of trains. 

3. Reduce the impact force in the switching of cars. 

In all of these the principle involved is the same, namely, 
producing the same speed in two cars that may be coming 
together or going apart because of differences of speed. The 
draft gear to be effective in doing this, must have a capac- 
ity that is relative to the difference in speed. What I mean 
by this is that for a difference of speed of, say, one mile per 
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Travel of Dratt Gear: 
Fig. 1—Graphic Representation of Draft Gear Capacity 


hour, a draft gear of small capacity will suffice, but if the 
difference in speed is 4 m.p.h., it will take a draft gear 16 
times as large to prevent a shock, for the energy of a moving 
body is proportional to the square of its velocity. 

Draft gear capacity is the number of foot-pounds of work 
required to just close the draft gear. It can be represented 
by an area, as shown in Fig. 1. The lower line of this 
chart represents the travel of the draft gear and the upper 
distance represents the force exerted on the coupler to close 
the draft gear. If we assume a draft gear with a travel 
of 2 in., or from A to C in this figure, a final pressure of 
150,000 lb., or from C to B, and that the pressure neces- 
sary to close the gear under discussion was directly propor- 
tional to the movement; the line of action of the gear would 
be a straight line and would be represented by AB. The 
capacity of the gear then would be represented by area ABC. 
Now, if we wish to increase the capacity without increas- 
ing the slope of the line AB, we must increase the travel, 
and if we should increase the travel to double that shown 
in the shaded area, we would have four times as much 
capacity as we had before. That is, if AC equal half of 
AF, the area ABC is one-fourth of AEF. While if we wish 
to increase the capacity of the gear and not the travel, we 





ee .of a paper read before the Canadian Railway Club, November 
13, 1917. 


will have to increase the slope of line AB to AD, in order 
to keep this pressure 300,000 Ib. or below, and will only 
get an area represented by ADC, which is only twice that 
of ABC. The slope of line AD is much greater than line 
AB, and should it be desired to get four times as much area 
as that in ABC and still have the same travel, it will be 
necessary to increase the pressure to 600,000 lb., and then 
the area of AGC will be four times ABC, or area AGC will 
equal AEF, and the capacity of these two gears will be the 
same. The two-inch travel gear will have twice the final 
force that the one with the four-inch travel will have. This 
final force is what a great many people have called the ca- 
pacity of a draft gear. The comparison shown in Fig. 1 
is ideal. It would be almost impossible to construct a draft 
gear that has a slope equal to line AG. But this figure was 
merely given to illustrate the advantage of long travel gears. 
If we have a draft gear that has a capacity equal to one- 
fourth the difference of the energy of two cars in impact, 
the cars will not receive a shock above the maximum force 
necessary to close the gear. That is, if a car is going 4 
m.p.h. and strikes a car standing still, it will produce in the 
standing car approximately half of the speed of the mov- 
ing car, or in other words, put into the standing car one- 
fourth of the energy that was originally in the rolling car. 
The rolling car will retain approximately one-fourth and 
coast down with the second car, but half the energy is gone 
and it must be absorbed in the draft gear or some part of 
the underframe. Of course, some of this energy may be ab- 
sorbed, due to the shifting of the load, but it must be de- 
stroyed in some manner. [If it is not done in the draft gear, 
it is bound to be done on the underframe or the coupler. 
This shifting of the load amounts to considerable in some 
kinds of freight, such as coal and ore. Now, if the load 
should shift one inch, this would be equal to increasing the 
draft gear travel one inch; also, any give in the underframe 
would be equal to increasing the travel of the draft gear. 
Now there is considerable difference in the give of cars. 
Steel cars only give half as much as wooden cars below the 
elastic limit, assuming that both have the same ultimate 
strength. This fact is one thing that has been entering into 
wooden car construction. There has been considerable give 








in the bolt holes between the draft timbers and sills. Thus 
Taste I 
Comparison of a Car, Total Weight 150,000 Pounds 
: Capacity Approximate height 
Speed in Approximate | _ of gear of drop of 9,000 
miles _ energy in foot-pounds hammer to shear 
per hour in foot-pounds to just close nine 19/32 rivets 
DS oe namcne hina ins 5,000 1,250 4.7 in. 
| Reet Rae 20,000 5,000 OF in. 
Bee era mathe prac era teres oe 45,000 11,250 18.0 in. 
WD uattaka dans tsiandaeaie eres 80,000 20,000 28.7 in. 
Dis) Sissi Soo ha eae 125.000 31,250 44.7 in. 
Rie Acai eran ome rela 180,000 63.0 in. 
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the car itself has been absorbing the shock and there has not 
been as much need for a draft gear of a large capacity. But 
when we are now using all steel cars with no give in the 
rivets, the draft gear must do the work of absorbing the dif- 
ference in energy between the two cars coming together in 
impact or the coupler or some other part of the car will have 
to do it; if the coupler is stronger than the other part of the 
underframe, the underframe will have to do it. 
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In order to illustrate what energy is necessary to be ab- 
sorbed for different speeds of cars in switching service Table 
I is given. The first column of this table gives the speed 
in miles per hour; the next column gives the foot-pounds 
of energy in the moving car at the speed given in the first 
column; the third column gives the capacity of the draft 
gear that should be used in each car for the speed repre- 
sented in the first column for two cars weighing loaded, 
150,000 Ib.; the last column gives the height of drop that 
the 9,000 Ib. hammer should fall before it shears off 9 19/32 
in. rivets to have the capacity given in the third column. 
This column was obtained by multiplying the values in the 
third column by 12 and dividing by 9,000 and adding 3. 
The first part of this deduction is to obtain the height of 
drop to close the draft gear. The 3 added at the end is 
the added height in inches that it will take to shear the 
rivets after the capacity of the draft gear is taken up. 

Now, it .will be seen that a very small capacity is neces- 
sary for one mile per hour, namely, a drop of 4.7 in. of 
the hammer, but a draft gear that is many times as large 
is required for a difference in speed of 6 m.p.h., or 63.0 in. 
This height should be the total fall of the hammer to just 
touch the dummy coupler used, plus the travel of the draft 
gear. That is, if the fall of the hammer was 15 in. before 
it started to close the gear and the travel of the gear was 3 
in., the total capacity of the gear would be represented by 
18 in. I, personally, think that we should take care of 4 
m.p.h. switching speed in the draft gear design. If we 
should do this, that is, if the draft gear would just close 
under a speed of 4 m.p.h., it is certain that the coupler or 




















Fig. 2—Deformation of Sills with the Center Line of Draft 
at the Center 


any part of the car would never be damaged in an impact 
between two cars at this speed. 

There is not a coupler on the market but that will stand a 
greater impact force than the force necessary to close any 
draft gear on the market today. I have given some heights 
of drop that a 9,000 lb. hammer should fall before it shears 
off one or both lugs with 9 rivets 19/32 in. in diameter. 
This method of testing draft gears was first used, I think, 
in September, 1908, at the Westinghouse Airbrake Com- 
pany, but there 9/16 in. rivets were used. To my mind, 
this is the best method of determining the capacity of a draft 
gear. In this method of testing, the draft gear is mounted 
on two lugs that are riveted to two short pieces of channels 
and held upright between posts. Each lug has nine rivets, 
each 19/32 in. in diameter, each lug carries half of the 
load, and the test is made by dropping the 9,000 Ib. ham- 
mer from 1 in., 2 in., 3 in., and so on, until one lug is 
sheared off. This occurs at about 275,000 lb., which is the 
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average pressure that I obtained on several sets of lugs. 

Now, when the 9,000 lb. hammer drops vertically on a 
draft gear that is supported on these two lugs that rest on 
a solid base with these same rivets in the lugs, they will not 
shear off until an approximate pressure of 275,000 lb. is 
reached, and in a good many tests with the same draft gear 
and different sets of lugs, the variation is never more than 
1 in. That is, if a given gear shears off at a 16-in. drop, 
it might go 15 in. at another test, or if it shears off at 24 
in. one time, it might go to 25 in. on another set of lugs. 
In other words, the variation is very small. I have con- 






















Fig. 3—Deformation of Sills with the Center Line of Draft 
334 in. Down from the Top of the Sills 


ducted a test of a certain draft gear of a given make that 
sheared off three sets of lugs at exactly the same height, 
which means that this method is bound to give very accur- 
ate comparison of the capacity of different draft gears. 
Up to this point in the paper, I have been talking of 
draft gear capacity and have not mentioned the absorb- 
ing capacity. I wish to distinguish between these two at 
this point. Draft gear capacity is defined as the foot 
pounds of work necessary to close the gear. The absorbing 
capacity is that which is not given back when the draft gear 
is released after being closed. This feature of a draft gear 
can be very easily obtained from the drop of 9,000-lb. ham 
mer by putting a recording pencil on the hammer and caus 
ing it to mark on a revolving drum. If the hammer falls 20 
in. and rebounds, say 10 in., it is evident that the absorption 
has been half the capacity. This feature of the draft gear 
comes into play in controlling the slack of a long train in 
going up and.down grades and in the starting and stopping 
of trains. If the slack should run in, and is not absorbed 
by the draft gear, it would run out under almost the same 
speed minus only that absorbed in the journal and rail. 
This brings me to a point that I have often made, and 
that is, that we can not expect a draft gear to last the life 
of the car any more than we can expect a brake-shoe to last 
the life of the car. No one has, as yet, discovered a metal 
that has any absorption of work by sliding on some other 
material that does not wear. Of course, some metals wear 
more than others under the same absorption. Some years 
ago I made some tests for the Brake Shoe Committee of t! 
Master Car Builders’ Association, and found some sh« 
with the same coefficient of friction that varied as muci 
as 300 per cent in the loss of weight in doing a given amount 
of work. And this is a very good subject for study by 
draft gear companies. It was found that the loss of mei! 
increases very fast as the pressure increased and the ©- 
efficient of friction decreases as the pressure increases. \\¢ 
should keep the pressure between the wearing surface of ‘1¢ 
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draft gear as low as possible and this can be done by making 
it as large as possible. 
Some time ago the M. C. B. committee on car construction 
made some recommendations with regard to the center line 
of draft. These recommendations when applied to most cars 
fixed the center line of draft within 2 in. or 3 in. of the 
center of the sill. In order to get some information on this 
subject six sets of channels were made up; photographic 
reproductions of two of them after the tests are shown in Figs. 
2 and 3. The channels were each 15 in. high and weighed 
40 lb. per ft. The center line of draft of one set was placed 
on the center of the channel or 7% in. from the edge and 
this distance from the edge was decreased by 1% in. until 
214 in. was obtained. Two sets of channels with the center 
line of draft 614 in. from the edge were made, one set of 
which did not have any tie plate. The results obtained are 
given in Table II. It is evident from this table that the 





Tas_e II 


Maximum pressure obtained in impact test made on 15-in, 40-lb. channel 
with 15,000-lb. pendulum hammer, with different center line of draft. 


Distance Maximum pressure obtained 
from edge of channel before the channel failed 
PMS oan, 5. oral duns sind eraicece Sisal manolecsiaelers 1,155,000 Ib. 
oe Mewar ern 
5 es nied as Shara Seis snk oa I 960,000 Ib. 
SM Sc a0 as cgecconwac gabe itaen 723,000 Ib. 
NN AMR SB Sis Bias a 5, 3: Wheig a9 oie NIGH ahaa 662,000 Ib. 
6% in. without tie plate.......cccrcsecses 744,000 Ib. 








center line of draft should be for maximum strength with- 
in 2 in. of the center line of the sills, and that the tie plates 
are of great value in strengthening the sills. By looking at 
Fig. 2 it will be seen that when the line of draft is on the 
center, both upper and lower flanges are bending, while 
with the line of draft 334 in. from the edge, as shown in 
Fig. 3, nearly all of the bending is at a place in the edge 
of the channel closest to the line of draft. This is nothing 
extraordinary, for you all know that if you eccentrically 
load any two pieces of steel, the one close to the load is go- 
ing to take most of the work and the ultimate strength of 
the system is reduced. 
SUMMARY 

I have attempted in this paper to bring to your minds 
two or three very important things in the selection of draft 
gears and the design of freight cars. One of the most im- 
portant things is—we will have to increase the travel of the 
draft gear above that thought sufficient some years ago. 
Some years ago it was felt that 2 in. or 214 in. was as much 
travel as we should have. But I am ready today to say that 
we should have at least + in. of travel, or possibly more, in 
any draft gear. It is evident that this is going to allow us 
to materially increase the capacity of the draft gear. 

Another thing of importance to the railway men today is 
to know what capacity of draft gear they are getting. I am 
confident that the best method for them to use is the rivet- 
shearing test, as already described. The number of rivets 
does not enter into the subject. What they should have is a 
set of lugs that will shear just above the force which is 
necessary to close the gear under test. I can conceive how 
a gear can be designed for a final pressure of 350,000 Ib., 
then a test of rivets shearing off at 275,000 lb. would not be 
fair. But in any design of a lug, the lug should be made 
much stronger than the rivets in order that the lugs will not 
bend down and the gear show a false capacity. I can see 
how a lug may be built and give false capacity of draft gear, 
but the lugs should be designed stronger than the rivets. I 
myself, have not found a draft gear today but that will close 
before it shears off 9 19/32 in. rivets. There may be some, 
however, on the market. 
One thing that is important in the design of a freight 

is that the underframe of the car should be made 
tronger than the coupler. It has been the coupler in the 
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past that has been saving the car after the draft gear went 
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The men who repair cars appreciate the large num- 
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ber of couplers that fail. I am wondering if when we put 
on the new M. C. B. coupler it is not going to be the under- 
frame of the car instead of the coupler that is going to fail 
when the draft gear goes solid. Especially is this true if 
we move the center line of draft out from the center of the 
sills or leave off the tie plate, as shown in the latter part of 
this paper, because then the pressure of only 662,000 Ib. 
destroys the sills with the center line of draft 2% in. from 
the edge of the channel. The new coupler will stand this 
and more in compression, which means that it will not be 
the coupler but the underframe that fails, and it will cost 
considerably more for repairs than the coupler. 

I assume that everybody here knows that a friction draft 
gear is superior to a spring gear, but I do not believe that 
all of you know how much this difference is. The highest 
capacity spring gear in use, made of two M. C. B. class G 
springs, will fully protect your 100,000 lb. car and lading 
at a switching speed of a little less than 2 m.p.h. There 
are friction draft gears in general use on thousands of cars 
that will protect this same car and lading at 4.5 m.p.h. 
Also, there are many gears on the market that will fall be- 
tween these two extremes, and each of these gears has a de- 
finite speed at which it will protect the car. But if you 
should attempt to switch cars at 4 m.p.h. while equipped 
with a spring draft gear that only protects the car at a little 
less than 2 m.p.h., the coupler, underframe and lading are 
bound to suffer. Either the coupler or underframe will fail 
if this speed of switching is kept up. On the other hand, 
should this same car be equipped with the highest capacity 
gear, mentioned above, it could be switched at 4 m.p.h. 
without any damage to the underframe or to the coupler. 

Unless we put on a car a draft gear of sufficient capacity 
to keep it from going solid, the force that car will stand is 
going to be limited by the strength of the weakest part. If 
this is the coupler it will be from 400,000 to 700,000 Ib. on 
most couplers in service, or if the car be equipped with the 
new M. C. B. coupler type D, this force will be from 600,- 
000 to 1,000,000 Ib. Now, if it be the underframe that is 
weakest, and this may occur if the design is not correct, this 
pressure will be a little less than that given above for the 
strength of the coupler. But in any case, this force may be 
600,000 Ib. Now, if the impact force and shock is 600,000 
Ib. and the weight of the car is 150,000 Ib., the end pressure 
per pound of car weight and lading will be 4 Ib. per pound 
of weight, or will be equivalent to standing a car on end 
that has four times as much load in it as the car in question 
contained. This is what has been knocking out the ends of 
cars, damaging roofs, side walls, and racking the car in 
general and on account of insufficient draft gear protection. 
Now, if the travel and capacity of the draft gear is enough 
to keep this end force down to 300,000 Ib., it would result 
in practically no damage to the car. 

More care must be given the draft gear in the manner of 
inspection and repairs in order that it may do the work 
which it was put on for, and which it will do if kept in 
repair. It may mean new gears or parts of gears, and there 
will be some expense attached to this inspection and up- 
keep, but the saving in repairs to other parts of the car is 
bound to more than make up for this expense. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. Endsley’s paper was received with enthusiasm by the 
members of the club who considered it a valuable contribu- 
tion to the study of the draft gear problem. Among those 
who discussed the paper were James Coleman, superintendent 
car department of the Grand Trunk, C. W. Van Buren, gen- 
eral master car builder, Canadian Pacific, R. W. Burnett, 
master car builder, Delaware & Hudson, and G. E. Smart, 
master car builder, Canadian Government Railways. 

All who spoke were strongly in favor of high capacity fric- 
tion draft gears. Mr. Coleman said that about 70 per cent 
of the claims for damage to lading which are of an indeter- 
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minate nature may safely be charged to inefficient draft gears. 
Attention was called to the necessity for the inspection and 
maintenance of draft gears both by C. W. Van Buren and 
R. W. Burnett. Several members spoke particularly of the 
need of some method for automatically taking up the slack 
in friction gears as the parts become worn. Mr. Burnett 
called attention to the necessity for giving the draft gear at- 
tachments careful study, especially the draft yoke. These are 
often responsible for failures of the draft gear. G. E. Smart 
particularly urged the extensive use of metal draft arms on 
the wooden equipment which is now being built so extensively 
because of the lack of steel. In closing the discussion, Mr. 
Endsley called attention to the question of the relative 
strength of the draft gear and center sills, stating that the 
center sill construction should be made stronger than the 
draft gear and the draft gear so designed that the parts which 
are more accessible for repairs will fail first. 

The meeting was addressed by E. W. Beatty, vice-president 
of the Canadian Pacific, who spoke of the Canadian Victory 
Loan. Eighty new members were taken into the club. 





REPORT ON NEW JERSEY FULL CREW LAW 


The New Jersey Board of Public Utility Commissioners 
has issued a report, signed by R. W. E. Donges, president, 
on the petition of the Central Railroad of New Jersey for 
authority to withdraw the sixth man from certain passenger 
and freight train crews; and the petition is denied. 

The full crew law of New Jersey, chapter 190, of 1913, 
requires that on freight trains of more than 30 cars there 
shall be two brakemen besides the flagman. By chapter 94 
of the present year this law is superseded by one empower- 
ing the commissioners, on their own initiative, or on com- 
plaint, to direct any railroad to employ such number of em- 
ployees on any train as would be necessary to afford safe, 
adequate and proper service for the protection of the public 
and the employees; and this law forbids any reduction in 
crews from the number required by the law of 1913, with- 
out the consent of the commissioners. 

The railroads of the state, through a committee, have 
worked for the repeal or modification of the full-crew law, 
and the present action of the Central of New Jersey was 
understood to be preliminary to action by other roads. On 
the Central the number of extra brakemen affected by the 
law is only 32. 

At the opening hearing the railroad company modified its 
petition and asked for action only concerning through 
freight trains—long trains making few or no stops. In the 
petition 26 of these trains had been mentioned by name, 
but, says the report, “the road at the opening hearing an- 
nounced that relief was sought not in relation to any par- 
ticular train enumerated in the petition, but the board was 
asked for an order broad enough to authorize the road to 
reduce the number of men employed in operating all through, 
fast and drag freight trains.” 

Continuing, and referring to the brief of C. E. Miller, 
attorney for the road, the report says, quoting Mr. Miller: 
“Because of the variance in the number of trains of these 
classes operating each day, the petitioner will be precluded 
from obtaining relief in this or any other like proceeding, 
unless the order of the Board is broad enough to authorize 
it to reduce the number of men employed in operating all 
through * * * freight trains. The question therefore to be 
determined, resolves itself as follows: Will the operation 
of any of these trains by a crew of less than six men afford 
safe, adequate and proper service for the protection of the 
public and the employees? * * * And if so, on what train 
or trains should the railroad be authorized to reduce the 
crew ?” 

Hearings were held consuming many days. The report 
gives what purports to be a summary of the evidence; but 
this summary is taken up largely with a narrative of the 
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everyday work of the trainmen, with little specific reference 
to points in relation to which a third brakeman would in- 
crease or decrease the safety of operation. For a single day, 
September 12, records were kept of all the trains under dis- 
cussion, showing the number of stops and the number of 
cars taken or left at each stop. On most of these trains the 
number of cars usually is from 50 to 75, the smaller number 
being on the fast freights. General Superintendent J. W. 
Meredith presented the principal statement for the road. 
The report copies from this a description of the road-work 
done by the crews; but this deals with routine matters and 
throws no light on the question of safety. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, represented by 
J. A. Matthews, a New Jersey lawyer, opposed the petition, 
claiming that no proof had been submitted to justify the con- 
tention that the trains enumerated in it should be classi- 
fied, and had not shown that the relief sought should be 
granted. A number of trainmen were called to testify con- 
cerning their duties and their everyday habits of work. 
Testimony was offered of a general character as to the num- 
ber of stops made by these trains, the number of cars picked 
up and set off and the emergencies encountered. 

These witnesses said that trains are longer and heavier 
than they were prior to 1913. They told of the number of 
regular and emergency stops and enumerated the causes of 
emergency stops. The report says that “all of the testimony 
shows conclusive variations on all the trains. * * * In the 
main the witnesses for the railroad and for the brakemen 
agree in their statements of the principal facts;” but as to 
inspection of cars at the beginning of a trip, the railroad 
says that inspectors are employed, while the trainmen claim 
that their own inspection is necessary because of the in- 
efficiency of the regular inspectors. 

Continuing, the report says: 

“The petitioner insists that the crew of three men exclud- 
ing the engineer and fireman would be ample, and that there 
is no work at the terminals which requires the extra or ‘full 
crew man.’ The respondent, on the contrary, insists that 
said man is necessary. The work necessary to be done by 
the crew on the road varies with the number of stops to be 
made, number of cars picked up and set off, the number 
of cars set off for disability. * * * The railroad company 
did not ask in its petition to remove the extra man from all 
through, fast, and drag trains operated by it. Only a few 
of such trains are therein included. We are unable to dis- 
cover from the testimony what distinguishes the trains men- 
tioned in the petition from the other trains in the classifica- 
tion of the railroad company. If it is sought to deal with 
the trains by classes, the proof should be satisfactory that 
the characteristics of such classes are substantially uniform, 
and applicable to all trains within the class. Further, the 
classification should be related to, and serve as a guide re- 
garding the size of the crew required to handle such trains. 

“We are unable, on the proofs submitted, to conclude 
that all through freights, all fast freights and all drag 
freights do not require a sixth man. To make the order 
sought by the company would result in permitting the com- 
pany to exercise its judgment as to the size of crew of all 
through, fast and drag freights, and thereby wholly nullify 
the provisions of the statute. 

“We are unable to deal with the particular trains speci 
fied in the company’s petition, because it offered no testi- 
mony to show that these individual trains do not requiré 
the sixth man. It relies entirely upon establishing the class! 
fication above mentioned, which would include the trains 
specified, as well as other trains. 

“We conclude, therefore, that the Board cannot, under th 
proof submitted, authorize the withdrawal of the sixth ma! 
from all ‘through, fast and drag freights’ as petitioned | 
the petitioner, and that the petitioner should continu: 
operate such trains with crews of the size now required ») 
law. The petition for such withdrawals will be denied.” 








Bankers Report on Railroad Securities 


Unsatisfactory Condition of Railroad Credit, and 
Conditions Which Must Be Restored to Re-Establish It 


HE following is the report of the committee on railroad 

T securities to the board of governors and members of 

the Investment Bankers’ Association of America at 

the sixth Annual Convention of the association held at 
Baltimore, Md., November 12 to 15. 

The committee believes that expansion of facilities is the 
most important problem which the railroads will have to face 
during the next few years, and that expansion sufficient to 
meet the demands of the business of the country will be im- 
possible until the present unwillingness of investors to pro- 
vide new capital can be overcome. 

Opinions differ materially as to the causes for the present 
unsatisfactory situation. Individual cases of mismanage- 
ment and the depreciation which has taken place in market 
values, due to unfavorable financial conditions incident to 
the war, are frequently referred to as the primary causes for 
loss of confidence in railroad securities. While the com- 
mittee believes that both of these factors have added to the 
difficulties of financing, it is strongly of the opinion that the 
loss of confidence is due largely to the decline of credit 
brought about by decreasing margins of net earnings over 
fixed charges and dividends. The conclusions of the com- 
mittee are based upon an examination and an analysis of 
the financial statements of a large majority of the railroad 
systems of the country. ‘These statements clearly show that 
the margins over fixed charges and reasonable dividends 
have been steadily and almost universally declining for some 
years, and this condition applies for the most part to the 
well managed and conservatively capitalized systems as well 
as to the systems whose managements have been fair subjects 
of criticism. 

That confidence was not restored and the attitude of in- 
vestors was not changed by the more favorable results shown 
by the railroad statements for the year 1916 may well be 
attributed to lack of assurance of the permanency of the 
improvement, due to the difficulties which railroads have 
experienced in the past in their efforts to obtain increased 
rates to offset increased costs of operation, and the apparent 
failure of the regulating authorities to recognize the amount 
of margin over fixed charges and dividends which is neces- 
sary to maintain credit on a satisfactory basis. 


Roaps Diviwep Into Groups 


For the purpose of this report the principal railroads of 
the country have been divided into three groups, and an at- 
tempt has been made to account for the varying degrees of 
credit possessed by each group. 

Group one includes roads which are generally considered conservatively 
capitalized, with physical and other assets approximating the total capital- 
ization, stocks and bonds: Further, with a capitalization so divided between 
stocks and securities with a fixed charge as to make the financial organ- 
ization well balanced. 

Group two includes roads in financial difficulties, and, for the most part, 
in the hands of receivers. 

Group three includes roads of which a large majority has too large a 
proportion of the capitalization (even though the total may not be ex- 
cessive) made up of securities with fixed charges, resulting in a poorly 
balanced and unsound financial organization. 

A careful analysis shows that a very large proportion of 
the business of the country is handled by a comparatively 
small number of roads. For the year 1913, the total railroad 
earnings of the country amounted to $3,125,135,798, of 
which $2,893,037,528, or over 92 per cent of the whole, was 
handled by 87 systems, which included all the railroads with 
sross earnings of over $5,000,000 per annum. The remain- 
ing business, $232,098;270, was handled by 215 systems, the 


earnings of each one of these systems being less than $5,000,- 
000 per annum. It will be seen from this that while the 
number of companies is large, the number which needs to be 
studied in order to learn the tendency of financial operations 
affecting the greater part of the railroad interests is compar- 
atively limited. 

Dealing, first of all, with the railroads in group one, it 
may fairly be stated that these roads represent sound practice 
both in operation and finance. For the most part they have 
met the tests of credit established by the conservative savings 
bank laws of New York and Massachusetts. Included in 
this group will be found all the railroad systems, with few 
exceptions, which have financed any considerable part of their 
requirements by stock issues during the past ten years—a 
practice which is generally recognized as an indication of 
sound and satisfactory credit. Accepting such a financial 
policy as a fair test of credit, it may well be said that the 
increased amount of financing through bond issues by roads 
which formerly financed to a large extent by stock issues, 
strongly indicates that credit, in recent years, has been on a 
less satisfactory basis. ‘The real situation in this respect is 
clearly shown by an examination of financial data relating 
to the greater part of the roads above referred to, for it ap- 
pears that during the first half of a period whiclt included 
the years 1907 to 1914, approximately 60 per cent of the 
financial requirements were met by the issue and sale of stock, 
while during the latter half of the period only 17 per cent of 
the requirements were met by stock issues and 83 per cent by 
securities with fixed charges. Business handled by these 
roads represented more than a majority of the railroad busi- 
ness of the country and an examination of the financial state- 
ments of these companies for the years 1907 to 1910, the first 
half of the period under consideration, when improvements 
were financed more largely by stock than by bond issues, in- 
dicates the standard of credit which apparently met the re- 
quirements of investors. 

The committee believes it is fair to assume from informa- 
tion available that the average capitalization of the rail- 
roads in group one represents an amount which is less, rather 
than in excess of the investment in the properties, and that 
rates for service which provided a reasonable return on their 
property investment would, therefore, provide a reasonable 
return on their entire outstanding capitalization, both stocks 
and bonds. 

RoaDs witH Goop CREDIT 


Taken individually or collectively, in the first half of the 
period 1907 to 1914, when, as stated above, the major part 
of the financing of these roads was by means of stock issues, 
these roads, with few exceptions, earned their fixed charges 
more than twice over; their capitalization was divided about 
evenly between stocks and bonds; their dividends were 
earned approximately one and one-half times over. In 
order to pay fixed charges and a fair return on stock they 
were not required to disburse more than 80 per cent of their 
net earnings, thus permitting a shrinkage of 20 per cent of 
net earnings before reaching the point where it would be 
necessary to reduce the dividend rate. The remaining 20 
per cent of net earnings, representing the margin over in- 
terest and dividends, served to assure investors of the ability 
of these roads to meet expected payments of interest and 
dividends and enabled them to make improvements to their 
properties without additions to capital accounts, which, for 
the most part, did not contribute directly to increased gross 
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revenues, but made the systems more efficient and more eco- 
nomical to operate. 

Operating under these conditions, and pursuing this pol- 
icy, these roads were able to sell substantial amounts of their 
stock at 100 or better, and in this way a proper relation be- 
tween stocks and bonds was maintained. 

Rates appear to have been sufficient to enable these roads, 
for the most part, to maintain an operating ratio, including 
taxes, of between 65 and 70 per cent of the gross receipts, 
leaving 30 to 35 per cent of each dollar of earnings avail- 
able for distribution to security holders. This amount ap- 
parently gave investors in these conservatively capitalized 
systems satisfactory compensation for the use of their capi- 
tal, and satisfied them that the payments could be relied 
upon and that the properties would be properly main- 
tained. 

While gross revenues of these roads were about 20 per 
cent greater in the second half of the period, capital ex- 
penditures had increased in substantially the same propor- 
tion, so that the relation of capital obligations, stocks and 
bonds, to gross earnings was approximately the same in 
both periods. The average rate of dividends paid by these 
systems was also substantially the same, showing a variation 
of less than one-half of one per cent. From this it follows 
that the proportionate part of gross earnings required to 
pay fixed charges and the same rate of dividends was rela- 
tively the same for both periods and necessarily required a 
like operating ratio to pay a similar return on invested 
capital and provide a like margin over these payments. 
During the years 1910 to 1914, the second half of the pe- 
riod, operating expenses and taxes, however, increased very 
generally to an amount equal to from 4 to 5 per cent of 
gross receipts compared with the years 1907 to 1910, and 
the increase undoubtedly would have been much greater ex- 
cept for many economies in operation, evidence of which 
is found in train load and other operating statistics. 

It should be noted that an increase of from 4 to 5 per 
cent in the operating ratio results in reducing net operating 
revenue 12 to 15 per cent., and it appears, therefore, that 
nearly three-fourths of the surplus—that is, the 20 per cent 
margin over fixed charges and dividends—which served as 
a protection to the investments in the first half, had dis- 
appeared in the second half of the period, due entirely to 
increased operating expenses which the managements were 
unable to offset by additional economies. 

In general, the committee believes that the margin over 
fixed charges and dividends which characterized the first 
half of the period must at least be maintained if credit is 
to be kept on a sound basis and railroad investments are 
to continue to be safe and attractive. It seems hardly neces- 
sary to suggest that when the proportion of property values 
and capitalization to gross revenues remains unchanged, re- 
quiring similar payments for fixed charges and dividends, 
this margin cannot be maintained on the same basis of rates 
when operating expenses are continually increasing. Nor 
can it be expected that the investors will retain their confi- 
dence in railroad investments and furnish additional capital 
with the margin over fixed charges and dividends rapidly 
disappearing because rates cannot be obtained to offset the 
increased costs of operation. 

The committee believes it can be safely stated that the 
railroads comprising group one, which handle approximately 
60 per cent of the business of the country, are reasonably 
capitalized, and that their capitalization is represented by 
a proper relation of stock to securities bearing a fixed charge. 
With the assurance of rates for service sufficiently liberal 
to provide a proper margin over fixed charges and reasonable 
dividends, investments in these roads would again command 
the confidence of investors, and under normal conditions 
little difficulty would be found in financing requirements 
by the issuance of either stocks or bonds. 
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ROADS WITH Poor CREDIT 


The remaining roads of the country must meet similar 
tests of credit if they are to be successful in raising the 
capital necessary to expand their facilities to meet their 
business requirements. If a fair return on the outstanding 
capitalization of these roads is to be expected, their capi- 
talization must necessarily approximate their property val- 
ues, for rates for service as determined by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and other regulating bodies are based 
on property values rather than on outstanding capitaliza- 
tion. It is important also to note that even though capi- 
talization may approximate property value and rates provide 
a fair return on a capitalization equal to property value, 
unless such capitalization is properly divided between se- 
curities with fixed charges and stock, credit will not be on 
a satisfactory basis. 

The problem of the remaining roads whose business con- 
stitutes approximately 40 per cent of the railroad business 
of the country is, therefore, not only to obtain rates which 
will offer a satisfactory compensation on an amount equal to 
their property values, but to make such adjustment of out- 
standing capitalization as may be necessary to bring about 
a close relationship between property value and capitaliza- 
tion, and a proper division of the resulting capitalization 
between fixed obligations and stock. 

In considering the problem of these remaining roads, 
which, as stated, handled approximately 40 per cent of the 
business of the country, it is necessary to make some analysis 
of their present circumstances, and for a clearer under- 
standing of the situation these companies have been sub- 
divided into three classes, as follows: 

Roads in actual financial difficulties* which carried about 
17 per cent of the business of the country. 

Roads not in actual difficulties but which have seldom, if 
ever in recent years, had sufficient credit to enable them to 
finance any substantial part of their requirements by the 
proceeds of stock issues, and have been obliged to resort to 
expensive and less satisfactory methods of financing. The 
business carried by these roads amounted to about 15 per 
cent of the business of the country. 

Roads with less than $5,000,000 each of annual gross 
earnings whose business constituted about 8 per cent of the 
business of the country. 

Leaving out of consideration the last class, which, if 
analyzed, would divide itself among the other classes named, 
it will be found that there were certain definite causes which 
affected the roads in both the 17 per cent and the 15 per 
cent classes, and led to credit inferior to that of the rail- 
roads of the 60 per cent class. 

The roads of the 17 per cent and 15 per cent classes, 
taken as a whole and considered apart from their capitaliza- 
tion, both as to amount and as to division between stock 
and obligations, were not in themselves substantially differ- 
ent from those of the 60 per cent class. The character of 
their business, as a whole, was much the same, for it con- 
sisted of about the same proportion of passenger and freight 
traffic. The freight business was divided in substantially 
the same manner among the different classes of commodities. 
The distance that the freight was hauled and passengers 
were carried, the size of the train loads and other details of 
operation, did not vary materially from many of the best 
roads of the 60 per cent class, except such differences as 
might be accounted for by differences in the physical con- 
dition of the properties, due to depreciation. 

Briefly stated, similar business was handled in a similar 
manner, and the amount of property necessary for trans- 





*The classification which is adopted above is based on an analysis < 
the situation as it existed in 1915. Some of the roads referred to as 
financial difficulties at that time have since been reorganized, but as th 
conclusions to be drawn would not be materially affected, the changes w! 
have taken place since that time have been disregarded. 
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acting the business could not have been very different in the 
various classes. As the roads of all the classes are not 
divided by any geographical characteristics, it will be found 
also that the same general scale of rates applied to each 
class. 

With the same general amounts of property values in- 
volved and a similar scale of rates, such differences as 
existed between the 60 per cent class, which had in the past 
met the tests of good credit, and the 17 per cent and 15 per 
cent classes, which had no credit at all or poor credit, must 
have arisen from causes other than the character of the 
property required to handle the business and the compen- 
sation for the service. 

The similarity of the business and operating conditions 
.which surround the railroads which until recently had met 
the tests of good credit—the 60 per cent class—and those 
comprising a large part of the remaining roads of the coun- 
try—the 17 per cent and 15 per cent classes—are clearly 
indicated by the statistics contained in the table below. 
The figures in column I are made up from averages compiled 
from the statements of the following roads: 


New York Central 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Illinois Central 

Pitts., Cin., Chi. & St. Louis 
Chi., St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha 


Pennsylvania . 

Baltimore & Ohio 

Chicago & North Western 
Louisville & Nashville 
Atlantic Coast Line ; 
Nashville, Chatt.,& St. Louis 


The figures in column II are made up from averages 
compiled from the statements of practically all the larger 
systems described as groups two and three, and which are 
now referred to as the 17 per cent and 15 per cent classes. 


Column I Column Il] 
The The 17 
60 per cent and 15 


per cent class 
43.0 per cent 
15.2 


per cent classes 
40.7 per cent 
15.0 


Tonnage classification: 
CN SE ee eee ee ee 


Products of agriculture............++. 5 

Products Gf fOCGGtSs « 0.000 ccccsccsesee 13.0 14.8 
0 EEE EE re 18.0 16.4 
ee Se eee 3.2 3.4 
Merchandise and miscellaneous........ 7.6 9.7 





100.0 per cent 100.0 per cent 


Operating conditions: _ 
Proportion passenger revenue to freight. 43 per cent 
Tons revenue freight per train........ : 394 
Average haul per tom.....cccccccsecee 174 miles 177 miles 
Revenue per ton-mile........ iSin'siewie.eeie-s 76c. 79c. 
Freight revenue per train-mile........ $2.89 


Of the two groups of roads designated as the 17 per 
cent class and the 15 per cent class, the former contains the 
roads of the country which are financially embarrassed. 
This class includes practically all the systems which have 
called forth serious criticism, and the committee believes it 
fair to state that while their troubles have undoubtedly been 
intensified by inadequate rates for service, the real causes 
which have resulted in their receiverships or their utter in- 
ability to finance by either stock or bonds have arisen from 
overcapitalization; from the results of unwise reorganiza- 
tions; from past operating or financial mismanagement, or 
in some few cases, from unfavorable conditions peculiar to 
the roads themselves. These causes have been so deep-seated 
und of so long standing as to have put these roads beyond 
the possibility of relief from any source unless accompanied 


41 per cent 
406 ’ 





Based on 
data compiled from 
roads included inthe The 15 
60 per cent class per cent class 


freight 


erating conditions: 
Froportion passenger revenue to 


ND ee rekon eb hee ws ceca ass Oaow sens 41 per cent 39 per cent 
Ur a GN I NI oo ab cre oo dn ene were 76c. c. 
Freight revenve per train-mile............ $2.83 $3.07 
fons of freight per train-mile............. 406 459 
Verage Haul Per TOM. o.so0scccveccscceccs 174 miles 178 miles 
crating costs in percentage of gross receipts: 

“ost of operation, including taxes, but ex- 

cluding maintenance ...........-22ee00: 45.1 per cent 45.5 per cent 
Ae errr 28.5 
fotal operating, including taxes and main- 

TOMDMOM: [8 D6 Ciiw nee ce we bmw ahs eae ee 74.0 








’ substantial changes in their financial organizations. Ac- 
‘dingly, the problem of this class is a problem of the 
separate companies, which can be restored to credit only 
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through the remedies necessary in each particular case. 

With regard to the difficulties of financing encountered 
by roads. of unsound credit, designated as the 15 per cent 
class, the committee believes that unsound financial organiza- 
tions are in part responsible, and these difficulties have been 
increased and intensified by inadequate rates for service. 

The similarity of the business and operating conditions 
of these roads compared with the selected roads of the 60 
per cent class will be apparent from an examination of the 
preceding table. 

The differences in their financial organizations, which 
largely determine their credit, other things being equal, is 
indicated by the proportionate amount of fixed charges and 
dividends to the total amount distributed to security holders. 
The following table shows the amount of such distribution 
and the surplus remaining, based on $1,000,000 net earnings 
in each case: 


Column I Column II 
Net operating income............ $1,000,000 $1,000,000 
SE AN sg areis 4a sd ace ki ee 477,000 707,000 
CS OE eer 367,000 134,000 
OG) UEEELOR 5 0 5 v0 «0s 0S 00 aes 844,000 841,000 
MEA. Loses tris sks deb as ceioss 156,000 159,000 


It will be noted that substantially the same proportionate 
amount of net operating income is distributed to security 
holders in each case, but in column I only 56.5 per cent of 
the total amount distributed as fixed charges and dividends 
was distributed as fixed charges and 43.5 per cent in the 
form of dividends, while in column II, 84.2 per cent was 
distributed as fixed charges and but 15.8 per cent as divi- 
dends. 

If the foregoing is a correct analysis of the situation it 
is fair to assume, because of the apparent similarity of their 
business and operating conditions, evidenced by data con- 
tained in the several sets of tables, that the railroads re- 
ferred to in both the 17 per cent and 15 per cent classes are 
entitled to at least the same rates, for similar service which 
it is found necessary for roads in the 60 per cent class to 
receive to maintain their credit. 

If the credit of the roads in financial difficulties—the 17 
per cent class—is to be re-established on a satisfactory basis, 
in addition to receiving rates for service which would provide 
a fair return on the investment value of their properties, plans 
for their reorganization must be worked out which will recog- 
nize that capitalization must be adjusted to approximate 
property values and, further, that this capitalization must be 
divided between obligations and stock in accordance with 
standards observed by the majority of the roads which have 
successfully met the tests of sound credit in the past. 

As regards the 15 per cent class, rates for service which 
yield a fair return on, property values would increase net 
earnings so as to supply a more liberal margin over fixed 
charges, and thus tend toward a better basis of credit. In 
some cases ability to pay dividends might be restored and 
this might re-establish a sufficiently satisfactory relationship 
between the amounts paid as fixed charges and as dividends 
without any adjustment of the capitalization. In other cases 
some readjustment of the proportions of fixed obligations and 
stock would be necessary if the highest credit standing were 
to be obtained. This might be brought about by the issue of 
preferred stock for future financing or for refunding, or per- 
haps by the issue of stock without par value, or at a discount 
under proper regulations. 


AN INSUFFICIENT MARGIN OF SAFETY 


The committee believes that, on the basis of the operating 
costs which have prevailed in recent years, rates have been 
insufficient to provide adequate margins over the amounts re- 
quired to pay a reasonable and fair return on capital legiti- 
mately invested in railroad properties. It further believes, 
unless operating costs can be materially reduced, that more 
liberal.rates for the future will be necessary if railroad in- 
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vestments are to be properly protected and new capital is to 
be made available for future requirements. 

In stating the necessity for more liberal compensation the 
committee believes that no policy of regulation can succeed 
which gives the companies merely enough for their existence, 
without an ample margin for contingencies and for the fos- 
tering of confidence in their financial soundness; and that no 
policy can succeed which is not elastic enough to adjust the 
income of the railroads to meet the ever changing and fluc- 
tuating costs of labor and of capital. 

The principle that capital legitimately invested is entitled 
to full protection and a reasonable return has time and again 
been clearly recognized by courts and commissions. The dif- 
ficulty appears to have been in the application of this prin- 
ciple, through the failure to establish any fixed policy as to 
what constitutes capital legitimately invested and failure to 
recognize, or difference of opinion, as to what constitutes a 
return sufficiently liberal to be fair and reasonable. 

A large proportion of the business of the railroads is inter- 
state business. Railroads operating within certain prescribed 
territories are obliged by economic laws and by the mandates 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to handle similar 
business at similar rates. Some railroads must necessarily be 


more prosperous than others, because more advantageously 
located or because of the greater ability of their managers. 
The committee believes that the public interest would not 
be served by basing rates upon conditions surrounding the 
roads which are least advantageously located or operated with 
the least efficiency, nor would it be any better served by bas- 
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roads which handle approximately 60 per cent of the business 
of the country. It would encourage roads in financial diffi- 
culties to reorganize so as to place their credit on a perma- 
nently sound basis. It would assist all the railroads of the 
15 per cent class in the fulfillment of their duties toward the 
public and would very probably result in the early restora- 
tion of the best of these to a position of sound credit. 

A liberal policy as to rates appears to be the most feasiblj 
and most necessary step toward the permanent betterment of 
railroad conditions. 

Without expressing at this time any further opinion as to 
the methods of regulation, the committee wishes to express its 
approval of such changes in the present system as may be 
necessary to reconcile the conflict of authority which now 
exists between national and state commissions in matters 
which vitally affect the prosperity of railroads. 





TYPE “B” RAGONNET REVERSE GEAR 


What is known as the “Type B” Ragonnet power reverse 
gear has recently been brought out by the Economy Devices 
Corporation, New York. 

The most noticeable modification from the standard Ragon- 
net gear is the method by which the combination lever is con- 
nected to the slide valve, which materially decreases the 
length of the cross-head arm and raises the lower end of the 
combination lever so that there is practicatly no projection 
below the reverse gear cylinder. A slide valve, modified in 
detail from that used in the older gear, has been retained and 
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General Arrangement of the Type “B” Ragonnet Power Reverse Gear 


ing rates upon conditions which surround those most advan- 
tageously located and most efficiently operated. Lack of 
foresight and inefficiency should be penalized, as foresight 
and efficiency should be rewarded. 

Broadly speaking, the public will best be served by rates 
for service sufficiently liberal to allow the railroads operated 
under average conditions and with reasonable efficiency to 
maintain their credit and pay satisfactory returns to their 
security holders. 

The committee believes that the adoption of such a policy 
toward railroad rates would make it possible within a reason- 
able time to place railroad credit generally on a satisfactory 
basis. It would automatically restore the credit of the rail- 





the method of lapping the valve and maintaining air pressure 
in the cylinder is the same in principle as that previously 
employed. The mechanical connections, however, have been 
entirely changed and the gear possesses a number of operat- 
ing features impossible of attainment with the older design. 
Starting at the cab, it will be seen that the lower end of the 
reverse lever is connected to the top of the combination lever 
while the crosshead arm and the lower end of the combin: 
tion lever are joined by a connecting rod. The valve is op- 
erated by a rocker extending out through the valve chest glan 
19, the end of the outside rocker arm being attached to an 11 
termediate pin connection in the combination lever. For @: 
position in which the reverse lever may be latched, it will 
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seen that the valve is lapped when the piston has moved to a 
position in the cylinder corresponding to the position of the 
reverse lever. In this respect the operation of the ““Type B” 
gear is the same as that of the previous type. 

The construction of this gear is such, however, that the po- 
sition of the reverse lever must always correspond within one 
or two notches to the position of the block in the link, irre- 
spective of whether or not air pressure is available for the 
operation of the gear. This is brought about by extending 
the ends of the slide valve so that its movement in the valve 
chest is limited in either direction to the amount necessary 
to bring the cylinder port in line with the adjoining air ad- 
mission port through the valve. A slight movement of the 
reverse lever causes the end of the valve to strike the end of 
the steam chest and prevents any further movement of the 
lever until the piston moves in the cylinder. The rocker arm 
connection 37 in effect becomes the fixed pivot, and the 
further movement of the reverse lever can only take place at 
a rate proportional to the movement of the piston in the cylin- 
der. Should there be a tendency for the blocks to drop in the 
links when the engine is standing with the air pump shut off, 
excessive stresses might be set up in the parts of the gear if 
the valve and combination lever were depended upon to re- 
sist this movement. In order to protect the gear under such 
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Details of the Valve Rocker and Connections 


conditions the reverse lever latch is so arranged that the force 
transmitted to the reverse lever lifts from the notches in the 
quadrant, thus permitting the lever to follow the movement 
of the link block to the corner. When the valve chest is again 
under pressure, no movement of the gear is possible beyond 
the slight amount necessary to lap the valve until the reverse 
lever is moved. 

In the construction of the cylinder and valve, cored pas- 
sages have been entirely avoided, thus eliminating any pos- 
sibility of trouble from coarse sand or scale- at the valve 
Seat. 

The increase in the length of the valve has materially added 
to the bearing surface and decreased the tendency toward un- 
even wear. Uniformity of wear is also insured by bringing 
the point of drive down close to the seat. The cylinder ports 
in the valve seat require an exhaust cavity in the valve: but 
one-half inch in width and, therefore, the unbalanced area is 
so small that the valve always moves freely. 

The parts inside the valve chest have been so arranged 
that there is nothing that can work loose or become displaced 
alter they have once been assembled. The valve is moved 
by means of square blocks, which are placed on the inside of 
the jaws of the rocker, 22. These blocks work in vertical 
slots in the sides of the valve, and are pivoted about the ends 
©: pins riveted in the rocker jaws. This construction will 
made clear by reference to the drawing of the rocker. The 

cker shaft is guided by the valve chest gland, 19, through 
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which it has a working fit. This gland is made steam tight 
by the use of a ball joint ring, 24, which seats against the 
end of the gland, the flat face bearing against a shoulder on 
the rocker. The joints are sealed by the pressure in the valve 
chest. 

The piston is packed with a special type of packing which 
has been developed especially for that purpose. Each ring 
is made up of a special rubber core which will not vulcanize 
under the saturated steam temperatures met with in locomo- 
tive practice, and which is not affected by oil. Outside of 


‘this core the ring is made up of a duck fabric arranged in 


vertical layers, so that the edges of the material form the 
wearing surface. Three of these rings are placed in each pis- 
ton and are held in place by a follower plate, the edge of 
which bears directly against the packing. The guides are of 
the bored type, and are cast integral with the front cylinder 
head, thus making them self-centering. 





ACTIVITIES OF THE RAILROADS’ WAR 
BOARD 


_ Recently 1,500 flat cars have been rushed to lines operat- 
ing in the Southeastern part of the country, in order to fa- 
cilitate the transportation of the piling and heavy lumber 
needed for the new shipbuilding yards. 

The Commission on Car Service has also ordered the 
prompt movement of more than 3,000 box cars into the 
West and Middle-west, to protect government orders of 
grain and hay. 

In addition, a large consignment of refrigerator cars has 
been sent into Colorado, Idaho, North Dakota and Minne- 
sota, to handle the apple and potato crops. The potato 
growers of Colorado increased their production this year 
without making any provision for the storage of the extra 
crop. As a result the demand for refrigerator cars has been 
unusually heavy. 

To safeguard the movement of all perishable crops the 
Commission on Car Service has issued a general order to 
the railroads, instructing them to exercise the strictest econ- 
omy in the handling of refrigerator cars, the supply of 
which is unusually unequal to the demand. The order 
states that cars shall not only be moved with despatch and 
unloaded promptly but that all refrigerator cars must be 
returned at once to the owning road after they have been 
unloaded. It also urges more co-operation on the part of the 
shippers to load cars to full capacity, instead of wasting 
car efficiency through continued shipment of minimum 
carloads. 

The Commission on Car Service has supplemented this 
order with the suggestion that the railroads save refrigerator 
cars by making a more liberal use of box cars in moving 
potatoes. These box cars, the commission states, will be’ 
suitable for the movement of potatoes if they are substan- 
tially lined and provided with stove protection. 

On 77 of the principal railroads of the United States a 
saving of 114,109 cars was effected in one month this year, 
solely by increasing the average loading of less-than-carload 
freight, according to a statement by the Railroads’ War 
Board. 

The reports on which these figures are based cover the 
months of July of this year and July, 1916. They show 
that the average loading for that class of freight during July 
of this year was 13,927 lb., as compared with an average of 
11,619 lb. during the same month of last year. 

The 77 railroads from which reports have been received 
were able to move the total volume of less-than-carload 
freight last July in 579,180 cars. Had the average load- 
ing per car been at the same rate as during the month of 
July, 1916, they would have been compelled to use 693,289 
cars. 















































































TRAINMEN WANT MORE PAY 


The brotherhoods of conductors and of brakemen are tak- 
ing a vote, said to cover the whole United States, on the 
question of asking their employers for an increase of pay; 
and it is understood that the vote is expected to be can- 
vassed by November 25 so that the demands can be sub- 
mitted to the railroads on December 1 with the proposal that 
the increases take effect on January 1. 

These two brotherhoods are said to include 32,000 pas- 
senger trainmen, 85,000 freight trainmen and 53,000 yard- 
men. ‘The increases called for range from 20.6 per cent for 
passenger conductors, 28.9 per cent for freight conductors 
and 43 per cent for freight brakemen up to 51.5’ per cent for 
passenger-train baggagemen. 

The demands of the conductors and brakemen, if granted, 
would add to the payrolls of the eastern roads—not the 
roads of the whole country—about $48,000,000. This sum 
is some $17,000,000 or more greater than the advances 
which have already been granted under the so-called eight- 
hour law, and which went into effect on January 1, 1917. 
The conductors and trainmen receive about 55 per cent of 
the total expenditures for wages in the train service; that is 
to say, the enginemen and firemen receive 45 per cent. 
‘Therefore, if the men on the engine should ask to be favored 
in the same way that the men behind the tender are favored, 
and if both requests were to be granted, there would be a 
total increase in expenses on the eastern roads_ of 
$87,000,000. 

According to a report in a New York paper the brother- 
hood leaders were opposed to demanding an increase of pay 
at the present time, but found it necessary to give way to the 
more radical men among the subordinate leaders. Warren 
S. Stone, chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
is credited with having refused to consent to a demand by 
that brotherhood at the present time. 

The foregoing appeared in the newspapers of Wednes- 
day morning, November 14. On Wednesday afternoon a 
despatch from Washington said that W. L. Chambers, gov- 
ernment conciliator, had already had conferences with rail- 
road officers and brotherhood leaders looking to an amicable 
agreement to defer till after the war any disputes about 
wages, and that President Wilson, co-operating with Mr. 
Chambers, had arranged to meet the chiefs of the four prin- 
cipal railroad brotherhoods in conference at Washington on 
November 22. 

The President’s attitude on the subject of the threatened 
strike is revealed in the following letter to Judge Chambers: 

“My Dear Judge Chambers: May I not express my very 
deep and serious interest in your efforts to bring the rail- 
road executives and the brotherhoods engaged in train op- 
eration to an agreement that there shall be no interruption 
in their relations on either side until ample opportunity 
shall have been afforded the United States Board of Media- 
tion and Conciliation to bring about if possible an amicable 
agreement, and that in the event of a failure to bring about 
such an agreement any controversy that may have arisen 
will be submitted to arbitration, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Newlands law? 

“TI take it for granted that your efforts will succeed, be- 
cause it is inconceivable to me that patriotic men should 
now for a moment contemplate the interruption of the trans- 
portation which is so absolutely necessary to the safety of 
the nation and to its success in arms, as well as to its whole 
industrial life; but I wanted, nevertheless, to express my 
deep personal interest in the matter and to wish you god- 
speed. 

“The last thing I should wish to contemplate would be 
the possibilitv of being obliged to take any unusual meas- 
ures to operate the railways, and I have so much confidence 
that the men you are dealing with will appreciate the patri- 
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otic motives underlying your efforts that I shall look for- 
ward with assurance to your success. 
“Cordially and sincerely yours, 
“Wooprow WILSON.” 


ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS IN OCTOBER ESTAB- 
LISHED A-NEW RECORD 


The shipments of anthracite for the month of October, 
1917, as reported to the Anthracite Bureau of Information 
at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., amounted to 7,110,950 tons, estab- 
lishing a new record for monthly shipments, and exceeding 
the shipments of June, 1917, which until now had been the 
greatest of any month in the history of the industry, by 
61,913 tons. 

The October shipments show an increase of 738,194 tons, 
or 11 per cent, over the preceding month, and are 1,240,746 
tons, or 21 per cent, in excess of the shipments during the 
corresponding month last year. 

The total shipments for the first ten months of 1917 
have amounted to 64,889,047 tons, an increase over. the 
same period in 1916 of 9,088,427 tons. 

Distributed by carrier companies the shipments during 
October were as follows: 

















October, October, Year, Year, 

1917 1916 1917 1916 
fe Se Se rere 1,425,265 1,206,570 12,479,062 10,601,274 
= A 3: See 1,314,896 1,073,176 11,816,247 10,009,618 
ee Be. Biacuacncnes 756,659 611,158 7,006,748 5,913,706 
> Le eS. RB & 1,153,661 946,945 10,432,010 8,705,328 
FS eee 813,429 589,636 7,163,101 5,875,184 
Penna. eh ER le a ewe eaten 430,662 480,920 4,705,137 4,953,554 
2 a PRA 793,226 623,383 7,462,190 6,409,638 
en ee ee Wee wesc 179,403 132,291 1,691,295 1,635,766 
Ss - S See 396,113 279,252 3,298,861 2,098,486 
7.263,314 5,943,331 66,054,651 56,202,554 
WE -5 a500anewe *152,364 "73,147 *1,165,604 401,934 
7,110,950 5,870,204 64,889,047 55,800,620 


EQUIPMENT Exports DurING SEPTEMBER.—The total 
exports from the port of New York during September, 1917, 
amounted to $240,843,788, according to the foreign trade 
records of the National City Bank of New York. The value 
of steam locomotives exported in that month was $3,170,273, 
railway cars $1,719,818, and rails, $1,045,400. 


BRITISH CANALS RELIEVING FREIGHT CONGESTION.— 
Every effort is being made by the Canal Control Committee 
of England to divert coal and other heavy traffic to the canals 
so as to relieve the congestion on the railways. In the Mid- 
land district, in the case of one canal system alone, the 
amount of coal being transferred to the canal from the rail- 
ways was equivalent to 150,000 tons per annum. 


PROPOSED RAILWAY FOR Costa Rica.—Philip W. Cham- 
berlain, San Jose, Costa Rica, a member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, has a project for the construction 
of a railway from Alajuela to Grecia, Costa Rica, a distance 
of 25 kilometers (about 16 miles). There is one hitch in the 
concession, so far as the contract is concerned, with the Min- 
ister of Public Works. The proposition of Mr. Chamber- 
lain is to put down a 30-inch gage track, making foundation 
on that basis, with an agreement to change to a 42-inch gage 
after 20 years. The government desires the foundation to be 
made at once for a 42-inch gage, although conceding the use 
of the narrow gage for 20 years. The concession is to be for 
99 years. The government agrees to advance bonds for $3, 
000 American gold per mile, or a total of $75,000, secured 
by direct tax on the region benefited. The contract is su! 
ject to the approval of Congress, which does not meet agai! 
in regular session until May, 1918. The railroad will r 
quire equipment not now at hand as follows: Three 12- 
locomotives, twenty-five 8-ton freight cars, enough 20-pou! 
rails for 15 kilometers (9 miles), telegraph and teleph 
equipment, and other necessary equipment.—Commerce 
port. 
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At the meeting of the Louisiana Engineering Society at New 
Orleans, La., on November 12, R. E. Hartman read a paper, 
entitled “Yellow Pine Industry in the South.” 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis reports that 933 officers 
and employees of the road subscribed to the second Liberty Loan 
to the amount of $93,400; this in addition to the million sub- 
scribed for by the company. 


The Southern Railway now furnishes “coach lunch service” 
on trains which have dining cars. The dining cars have been 
provided with basket trays and the waiters pass through the 
coaches to sell sandwiches and coffee. 


The Chicago & Alton has created the position of examiner in 
rules. Maynard M. Meatyard, a locomotive engineer, has been 
appointed to the new position. He will examine and instruct all 
drain and enginemen in the operating rules and all enginemen in 
the rules for machinery. 


A general increase in the pay of shopmen on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad east of Pittsburgh and Erie was announced this week, 
affecting, it is said, about 10,000 persons. Some clerks are also 
affected. The Lehigh Valley has advanced the pay of consider- 
able numbers of station agents by from $7 to $10 a month. 


According to report, Prof. E. C. Schmidt, head of the depart- 
ment of railway mechanical engineering at the University of 
Illinois and a recognized authority on train resistance, has re- 
ceived a commission as major in the ordnance department of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps and hereafter will have headquarters at 
Washington, D. C. 


Three 300-foot spans of the Union Pacific bridge at St. Joseph, 
Mo., were moved 140 feet west at 11.30 on Wednesday morning 
to make room for a new draw span; this was completed in 13 
minutes without accident. Traffic was interrupted for several 
hours on account of preliminary work and the restoration of 
track; new piers have been built to receive the spans. 


The Mexican Railway, Mexico City to Vera Cruz, and the 
Tehuantepec National, extending across the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec, are now under the same management, and Paulino Fontes, 
acting general manager of the Mexican, has been placed in charge 
of the entire system. This change took effect on November 10. 
R. Maury, general manager of the Tehuantepec National, has been 
transferred to another department. Traffic on both of these roads 
is said to be increasing. 


Lord Shaughnessy, president of the Canadian Pacific, has sub- 
scribed on behalf of that company to the new Victory Loan of 
the Canadian Government the sum of $5,000,000; and he says 
that if the amount called for should be increased from the 
present figure 150 millions to three hundred millions, the 
Canadian Pacific would subscribe ten millions. The Canadian 
Pacific already has lent to the British and Canadian Governments 
_ in connection with the war, cash and securities to the amount of 
nearly seventy millions. 


At a banquet held by the Chicago chapter.of the American 
Association of Engineers on November 10, Capt. Robert W. 
Hunt, president of R. W. Hunt & Co., Chicago, made a talk, 
entitled “Our War,” in which he emphasized that this is an en- 
gineers’ war. Others who spoke were Capt. Howard Scott, who 
served 28 months on the front and in the trenches in France, 
and Dr. F. H. Newell, of the University of Illinois. W. H. 
Finley, chief engineer of the Chicago & Northwestern and first 
vice-president of the association, presented a sabre to Garrison 
Babcock, formerly president of the association and now captain 
in the United States signal corps. 


The Chicago & North Western and the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy have elected to operate under the provisions of the Wis- 
consin workmen’s compensation act, and have filed certificates. 
This means that the law will apply to shop men, section hands 
and all other employees of these roads except those engaged in 
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interstate commerce, whose rights to recovery when injured are 
governed by the federal employers’ liability law. Heretofore 
only the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie and the Great 
Northern have been subject to the Wisconsin workmen’s com- 
pensation act. 


A. H. Plant, chairman of the Accounting Officers’ Committee, 
announces that the internal revenue commissioner holds that the 
8 per cent tax on passengers applies on the amount paid for extra 
baggage, dogs, etc. The tax will be due if the total amount paid 
by a passenger, including transportation and excess baggage, is 
more than 35 cents. A tax of at least one cent must be collected 
on each consignment of freight; for example, on a freight bill 
of 15 cents the figure would be less than 5 mills, but the tax will 
be 1 cent. 


George H. Ingalls, traffic manager of the New York Central 
lines west of Buffalo suggests that the custom of sending Christ- 
mas cards by railroad officers be abolished this year and that 
the money ordinarily expended for that purpose be given to the 
Red Cross or some other war fund. Mr. Ingalls says that every 
Christmas railroad men send in the aggregate thousands of holi- 
day greetings to their fellow officers, to shippers and others. 
The printing, postage and distribution of these cards involves 
large expenditures and the cards clog the mails at a time when 
the postal department needs space for more important matter. 


Henry B. Endicott, manager of the Massachusetts Public Safety 
Committee, acting as arbitrator in the recent differences between 
the Boston & Maine Railroad and its shop and other employees, 
decides that the employees are not entitled to the additional three 
cents an hour in their pay which they asked for. Their threat to 
strike for an increase of 8 cents an hour was temporarily settled 
by the road paying an advance of five cents an hour and leaving 
the difference, three cents, to arbitration; and the result is now 
announced. The arbitrator says that he is absolutely clear in 
the view that the five cents advance has set the men on at least 
as high a basis as the average in the Eastern half of the country. 





Railways Co-operate With U. S. Food Administration 


Out of 66 railway dining car services in the country 47 have 
pledged themselves to work with the Food Administration in 
having meatless and wheatless days and urging the general plan 
of food saving on the public. 


Philadelphia Bourse Urges Strike Prevention Legislation 


Strike prevention legislation, affecting the operating employees 
of railroads, is urged by the Philadelphia Bourse in a statement 
recently made public, a part of which follows: 

“Threatened demands by railroad employees for further in- 
creased wages and indications of trouble at a time when the 
safety of the nation requires the smoothest possible operation 
of the railroads, over-burdened as they: are with war-traffic, will 
probably lead to renewed efforts by representative organizations 
of business men and shippers throughout the country to have 
Congress, when it convenes in December, put through legisla- 
tion recognizing the railroad operatives as public servants, and 
as such not free to combine to leave employment simultaneously, 
and recognizing the interest of the public, as a third party, in 
disputes between the railroads, as public service corporations, and 
their employees. 

“The men who are employed to operate these arteries of our 
national body are public servants, and have automatically 
assumed a public duty which cannot be lightly disregarded. 
This public duty is paramount to any personal claims. It was so 
before the war, and now the necessity is doubly increased. 


. There is no issue that can be raised between the roads 
and their employees that is not arbitrable, and Congress can 
make strike prevention legislation fair to the trainmen by requir- 
ing arbitration that is just and equitable.” 
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First Shipments of Tobacco to Railway Regiments 


7.5 


The Railway Regiments’ Tobacco Fund has now become large 
enough for the commencement of shipments to the railway regi- 
ments in France, and the committee in charge of the fund, of 
which F, A. Poor is chairman, has ordered the first shipment to 
be made on December 1. The shipment on that date will consist 
of nine cases of tobacco, one for each of the railway regiments 
now in France. Each case will contain twelve 20 lb. packages of 
tobacco and each package will contain 15 pounds of Bull Durham 
in one ounce bags with the necessary cigarette papers and five 
pounds of Tuxedo smoking tobacco in one ounce bags. The 
tobacco will be delivered to the Quartermaster’s Department of 
the United States army in New York City and the Quarter- 
master’s Department will handle the shipments to Europe. 

Additional contributions have been received for the Railway 
Regiments’ Tobacco Fund from nine more railway supply com- 
panies. The following list brings the subscriptions to date to 
Tuesday noon, November 13: 


Belle City Malleable Iron Co., Racine, Wis......... month 
Hunt-Spiller Manufacturing Corporation, Boston, Ma month 
H, C. Holloway, Chicago month 
Locomotive Superheater Co., New York, 
(to cover 1 year to Nov., 1918) 120 

Milwaukee Coke & Gas Co., Milwaukee, Wis 10 a month 
Pittsburgh Wood Preserving Co 

Strobel Steel Construction Co., Chicago P 0 a month 


.. ms eae month 


Increase 


1916 Per cent 


$1,048 





DIistRIcT 


406 
9,310 
795 


r€ 
128 


-—Per mile of line— 


aes SS 


1917 
$1,126 


1 


WESTERN 


Amount, 
1917 
$145,628,436 
99,787,343 
32,875,919 
93,097,761 
17,615,921 
21,865,911 
47,296,366 
52,530,675 
44,627,852 


—— 


~ 


18.6 


Increase 
over 
1916 

Per cent 


-——Per mile of line— 
1916 
$1,029 


ner = 


SoutHeErN District 
1917 
$1,221 


Licenses to Use Explosives 
Any person in the United States found with explosives in his 
possession after November 15, and who does not have a Ticense 
issued by the Federal government showing the purpose for what 
the explosives are to be used, will be at once arrested and may 
be fined up to $5,000 or sent to prison for one year, or both. 
This law, passed by the last Congress, is now being put into 
effect by the Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior. 
Francis S. Peabody, of Chicago, has been appointed to act as 
assistant to the director of the Bureau of Mines, Van H. Man- 
ning, in the enforcement of the law. Persons apprehended in 
‘ plots to blow up factories and bridges will be turned over to 
the authorities for prosecution under Federal or state laws. 
The law provides that everyone who handles explosives must 
have a license. The manufacturer, the importer and the ex- 
porter must have licenses issued by the Bureau of Mines in 
Washington. The seller of explosives and the purchaser of ex- 
plosives must also have licenses, these to be issued generally by 
county clerks, or other local officers, who are authorized to ad- 
minister oaths. There will be at least one licensing officer in 
each county. In each state there will be appointed a state ex- 
plosives inspector, who will represent the Bureau of Mines in 
the administration of the law within the state. Contractors and 
others using large quantities of explosives may issue explosives 
to their employees only through those employees holding a li- 
cense, called a foreman’s license. 


37,104,208 
11,405,914 
36,066,748 
17,303,806 
16,147,407 

3,030,458 
13,110,281 


Amount, 
1917 
$52,214,155 


— 


23.5 


Increase 
Per cent 


1916 
1,704 
1,608 





r——Per mile of line—, 


cman 
1917 

$2,837 
1,910 
1,985 
1,084 


ASTERN DISTRICT 


FE 


Amount, 
1917 

$167,473,556 
112,759,042 
37,362,976 
11,214,654 
117,177,002 
18,036,755 
28,062,807 
3,458,192 
6,089,705 
44,179,569 


63,981,931 
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Increase 
1916 Per cent 


$1,416 





Railway Revenues and Expenses, August, 1917 


The net operating income of the railways of the United States 
for August, 1917, was less than August, 1916, by $35 per mile, 
or 7.5 per cent, according to the monthly bulletin of the Bureau 
of Railway Economics. 

Total operating revenues, $365,316,147, exceeded those for 
August, 1916, by $38,116,778. Operating expenses, $246,341,511, 
were greater by $42,843,772. Net operating revenue, $118,974,636, 
decreased $4,726,994. Taxes, $16,999,686, increased by $3,383,173. 
Net operating income was $101,917,702, which is a decrease of 
$7,998,991. 

If spread over the mileage represented, operating revenues 
averaged $1,581 per mile, an increase over August, 1916, of 11.4 
per cent; operating expenses per mile, $1,066, were greater by 
20.8 per cent; net operating revenue per mile, $515, shows a de- 
crease of 4.0 per cent; while net operating income per mile, $441, 
decreased 7.5 per cent. Taxes per mile rose 24.6 per cent. 

This summary covers 231,108 miles of operated line, or about 
90 per cent of the steam railway mileage of the United States. 

AUGUST RESULTS PER MILE OF LINE BY DISTRICTS 

For the Eastern railways, operating revenues per mile were 
greater than those for August, 1916, by 13.3 per cent; operating 
expenses rose 23.5 per cent; net operating revenue decreased 5.1 


per cent; taxes increased 16.3 per cent. Operating income per 
mile decreased 7.2 per cent. 


-——Per mile of line— 


Unitep States 
1917 
$1,581 
1,0 
1,066 


1917 
$365,316,147 
582,103 


81,644,809 
& 


20,105,896 
246,341,511 
42,267,409 
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For the railways of the Southern district, operating revenues 
per mile exceeded those for August, 1916, by 18.6 per cent; 
operating expenses rose 24.7 per cent; net operating revenue in- 
creased 69 per cent; taxes increased 63.6 per cent. Operating 
income per mile decreased 1.0 per cent. 

For the Western railways operating revenues per mile ex- 
ceeded those for August, 1916, by 7.5 per cent; operating ex- 
penses rose 16.7 per cent; net operating revenue decreased 5.7 
per cent; taxes increased 20.4 per cent. Operating income per 
mile decreased 9.2 per cent. 


EIGHT MONTHS OF THE CALENDAR YEAR 1917 


The eight months of the current calendar year, compared with 
the corresponding period of the preceding year, show changes per 
mile of line as follows: Operating revenues increased 11.9 per 
cent, operating expenses increased 18.6 per cent, net operating 
revenue decreased 1.3 per cent, taxes increased 20.5 per cent, 
while operating income decreased 4.5 per cent. 

Operating income per mile decreased 15.9 per cent in the East, 
increased 3.3 per cent in the South, and increased 5.5 per cent in 
the West. 


COMPARATIVE AUGUST RESULTS PER MILE OF LINE, 1913 To 1917 


August net operating income per mile was 7.5 per cent less in 
1917 than in 1916, 17.7 per cent greater than in 1915, 31.0 per cent 
greater than in 1914, and 30.4 per cent greater than in 1913. 





Electric Railways to Have War Board 


The pressing need of utilizing to its fullest extent every pos- 
sible means of transportation within the United States, in order 
that the business of the country may be carried on under war 
conditions, has led to the appointment by the American Electric 
Railway Association of a War Board, which will be organized 
on similar lines to the War Board of the steam railroads, have 
headquarters in Washington, and “work in close co-operation with 
the Council of National Defense. The Board will consist of the 
following: Arthur W. Brady, president, Union Traction Com- 
pany of Indiana, Anderson, Ind.; Thomas N. McCarter, president, 
Public Service Railway Company, Newark, N. J.; Britton I. 
Budd, president, Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee Electric 
Railroad, Chicago; L. S. Storrs, president, The Connecticut Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn., and P. H. Gadsden, president, Charles- 
ton Consolidated Railway & Lighting Company, Charleston, S. C. 

The action of the association was taken at a meeting attended 
by a large number of the leaders of the industry, representing 
companies in 27 states. The need of utilizing every transporta- 
tion facility now available for the movement of men and goods 
was emphasized. The possibility of co-ordinating the facilities of 
electric railways and developing them to an extent where they can 
supplement the steam railroads, or relieve the steam roads of 
some of the work which has been put aside for the government 
business was discussed. In many sections of the country, this is 
already being done and it was felt that the Government should 
be offered the direct co-operation of the electric lines, both urban 
and interurban. 





Opposition to Federal Incorporation 


S. Davies Warfield, president of the Continental Trust Company 
of Baltimore, in an address before the Investment Bankers’ 
Association, said, in part: 

“Federal incorporation is not only fraught with danger to the 
people generally, in that it takes five out of six steps towards 
Government ownership, but is a menace to the holders of all 
classes of securities, for it proposes the greatest autocracy in 
corporate management yet suggested and, if enacted into law, 
will not alone apply to railroad corporations, but sooner or later 
the same principle would likely be extended to all corporations 
engaged in interstate commerce. And aimed as it is at the public 
service commissions of the several states, it is an encroachment 
on the rights of the states to regulate their own affairs, when not 
inconsistent with public interest. It is revolutionary in its pur- 
poses and effects. 

“The plan is, not that the carriers may have the right to in- 
corporate under a federal. act, giving up their state charters, but 
that the act will arbitrarily compel the carriers to take out 
Ciarters under the federal act. To accomplish this, since no 
other means has been thus far shown for its accomplishment, it 
will be necessary for all existing interstate railroad companies, 
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organized under state charters, to sell all their properties to new 
corporations to be organized under a federal act—changing the 
very fundamentals incident to present railroad existence—a plan 
sO sweeping as to demand the attention of every stockholder 
and bondholder of every railroad in the United States. 

“Practically all lawyers, other than counsel for the particular 
companies who are advancing this legislation, are agreed that 
after the passage of any such bill as has been proposed, the legal 
status of existing railroad companies. would be most uncertain, 
and pending a final decision by the various courts of the many 
questions which would arise, the situation would be chaotic. 

“The power in Congress to amend or repeal the charters, sub- 
ject only to a distribution of the property of the corporation 
whose charter is repealed, will furnish a club to Congress which 
can be used with most destructive effect.” 

Mr. Warfield points out that notwithstanding the executives of 
some of the railroads have testified before the Newlands Com- 
mittee in favor of the federal incorporation of railroads, there 
was no evidence that this question had been submitted to the 
stockholders and directors of their companies. 

Mr. Warfield then said: “The use of the term ‘railway execu- 
tives’ rather implies unanimity. In point of fact I know a large 
number of railroad executives who do not favor federal incor- 
poration. One of the railroad executives when testifying in favor 
thereof before the Newlands Committee admitted that there are 
many railroad companies that really would prefer to continue as 
they are.” 





Comforts for the Men in the 14th Railway;Engineers 


The railways in New England under the leadership of J. H. 
Hustis, president of the Boston & Maine and chairman of the 
Northeastern Department for the Railroads’ War Board, have 
perfected an organization having for its purpose the collection 
of funds and the expenditure for comforts for the men from 
those railroads who compose the 14th Railway Engineers now 
operating railways behind the lines in France. 

The 14th Railway Engineers are composed entirely of railway 
men from the New England railroads; two companies from the 
Boston & Maine, two from the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, one from the Boston & Albany and one from the Maine 
Central, with men also from the Central Vermont, the Rutland, 
and the Bangor & Aroostook. Each railroad has established a 
committee, the work of these committees being co-ordinated 
through a central committee made up of one representative from 
each of the lines, one from the Traffic Club of New England 
and one from the New England Railroad Club, which acts to 
a very large extent on the advice of Colonel Wooten, com- 
manding the regiment. The idea is that the funds collected from 
the employees of any one railroad are to be spent for the men 
from that railroad in the regiment. Thus the funds collected on 
the New Haven, and the knitting and other work done by the 
lady friends of the members of the two New Haven companies, 
E and F, are to be devoted to those two companies. The same 
will apply to the two companies recruited on the Boston & Maine, 
and one company each recruited on the Boston & Albany of 
the Maine Central. The Maine Central will take care of the 
Bangor & Aroostook men and the Boston & Maine will look out 
for those recruited from the Central Vermont and the Rutland. 
That is, these roads will pool their collections with those of the 
Maine Central in the first case and the Boston & Maine in the 
two last named cases. 

In the Boston & Maine’s scheme of carrying out the plan, 
local committees have been formed on each division, with one 
for the general offices and the Boston Terminal, to arrange for 
the collection of funds and to administer their distribution in 
co-ordination with a central committee, and to arrange for or- 
ganizations of the ladies for knitting socks, sweaters and other 
wearing apparel. The superintendent of each division is au- 
thorized to receive contributions from employees and friends 
of the men in the railroad regiment, on their respective divisions, 
and to acknowledge receipt of such contributions, which are 
forwarded to the treasurer of the Boston & Maine, at Boston, 
who is treasurer of the Boston & Maine’s Central Committee. 
That committee is composed of one representative from each 
division and from the general offices. The management has 
heartily indorsed the plan, and has suggested that individual 
subscriptions should not exceed $1. 

With this organization the Boston & Maine has raised $6,151.84 
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in cash. With the money it is providing a Christmas box with 
pipe, pouch, tobacco, chocolate, socks and wristlets. It will also 
send a sweater to each of the road’s 403 men now overseas and 
will send tobacco at least once a month. 

Substantial sums have already been collected, and it is the 
intention not only to send generous Christmas gifts, but also to 
undertake a continuous work of providing some form of com- 
fort for the boys. 

The Traffic Club of New England and the New England 
Railroad Club acting jointly have already dispatched a box of 
candy and a flint and steel pipe lighter to each of the 1,200 men 
in the regiment. 


Western Railway Club Meeting 


The next meeting of the Western Railway Club will be held at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on Monday, November 19. W. T. 
Krausch, engineer of buildings of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, will present a paper on “Coaling Plants and Fuel.” The 
subject will be considered with special reference to the conserva- 
tion of fuel, in accordance with the policy which the club has 
followed this year of taking up problems having a particular 
bearing on the operation of the railroads during the war. E. P. 
Ripley, president of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, will give 
an informal address. 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings and piaces of meeting of those associations which will meet during 
the next three months, The full list of meetings and conventions is pubs 
lished only in the first issue of the Railway Age Gazette for each month. 
AMERICAN Soctety oF Civit Encineers.—Chas. Warren Hunt, 220 W. 57th 

St., New York. Regular meetings, Ist and 3d Wednesday in month, 
except July and August, 220 W. 57th St., New York. i 

AMERICAN oop Preservers’ AssociaTIon.—F. J. Angier, Supt. Timber 
Preservation, B. & O., Mt. Royal Sta., Baltimore, Md. Next con- 
vention, January 22-24, 1918, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

AssociaTION oF RatLway TELECRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—W. L. Connelly, 
Superintendent of Telegraph, Indiana Harbor Belt, Gibson, Ind. 
Next meeting, November 22, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

Canapian Raitway Ct.us.—-James Powell, Grand Trunk, P. O. Box 7, St. 
Lambert (near Montreal), Que. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in 

. month, except June, July and August, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

CanapDIAN Society oF Civit Encineers.—Clement H. McLeod, 176 Mans- 

eld St., Montreal, Oue. Regular meetings, 1st Thursday in October, 
November, December, February, March and April. Annual meeting, 
January, Montreal. 

Car ForemMen’s Association oF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 Lawlor Ave., 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July 
and August, Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

Centrat Rattway Crus.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2d Friday in January, May, September and November. 
Annuai dinner, 2d Thursday in March, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cincinnati Ratiway Cius.—H. Boutet, Chief Interchange Inspector, Cin’ti 
Rys., 101 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday, 
February, May, September and November, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati. 

ENGINEERS’ Society OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—Elmer K. Hiles, 568 
Union Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, lst and 3d 
Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Freight Ciaim Association.—Warren P. Taylor, Traffic Manager, R. 
F. & P., Richmond, Va. Next meeting, November 27, Vanderbilt 
Hotel, New York. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ AssocIATION OF Cuicaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday, pre- 
eedins 3d Thursday in month, Room 1856, Transportation Bldg., 

1icago, 

New Enctanp Rartroap CLtus.—W, E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Regular meeting, 2d Tuesday in month, except June, 
Tuly, August and September, Boston. 

New Yor« RarLroap Crve.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meeting, 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August, 
29 W. 39th St., New York. 

Nracar, Frontier Car Men’s Assocration.—Geo. A. J. Hochgrebe, 623 
Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Meetings} 3d Wednesday in month, 
New York Telephone Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

PactFic Rartway Crtus.—W. S. Wollner, Assistant to Chief Engineer, 
Northwestern Pacific R, R., San Francisco, Cal. 

Peor1a ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD Orricers.—F. C. Stewart, 410 Masonic 
Temple Bidg., Peoria, Tll, Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in month, 
Jefferson Hotel, Peoria. 

Rartway CLus or Pittspurcm.—J. B. Anderson, Room 207, P. R. R. Sta., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Friday in month, except 
June, July and August, Pittsburgh Commercial Club Rooms, Colonial 
Annex Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

Sr. Lovis Rartway Ciur.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo. Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and 
August, St. Louis. 

Soutnern & SouTHWESTERN RatLway CrLus.—A. J. Merrill, Grand Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday, January, March, May, 
Tuly, September, November, 10 a. m., Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta. 

TraFrFic Crue or Curcaco.—C, B. Singer, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

Trarric Crus or New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 291 Broadway, New York. 
Regular meetings, last Tuesday in month, except June, July and 
August, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

Western Canada Rartway Crtus.—L, Kon, Immigration Agent, Grand 
Trunk Pacific, Winnipeg, Man. Regular meetings, 2d Monday, ex- 
cept June, July and August, Winnipeg. 

‘WEsTERN Rarttway Crus.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 Karpen Bldg., 
Regular meetings, 3d Monday in month, except June, 
August, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Western Society or Enoineers.—Edgar S. Nethercut, Secretary, 1735 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. Regular meeting, first a 

in month, except January, July and August, Extra meetings generally 

on other Monday evenings except in July and August. 


Chicago. 
July and 
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The coast-wise vessels of the Great Northern Pacific Steamship 
Company, plying between Portland, Ore., and San Francisco, Cal., 
were taken over by the government the latter part of September. 


The Commission on Car Service estimates that the quantity of 
potatoes raised in this country this year will amount to 453 
million bushels, 50 per cent more than in 1916; and to move these 
potatoes will require 75,000 cars. 


Irving T. Bush, who has been appointed director of the Port 
of New York acting under a Port War Board, says that he 
expects that the storage and lighterage facilities of the port can 
be made 25 per cent more efficient than they are at present. 


Judge Lovett has cancelled his order directing that priority 
be given to shipments of soft coal for ports on Lake Superior 
and Lake Michigan, in so far as it applies to points on the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis east of Steubenville, 
Ohio. 


Judge Lovett, acting at the request of the Fuel Administration, 
has suspended for one day, November 19, his order requiring 
priority to be given to shipments of coal for the Northwest; this 
for the purpose of allowing all coal to be sent to cities in Ohio 
and Michigan. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has announced a sweeping embargo 
on freight from all connecting lines with the exception of live 
stock, perishable freight, foodstuffs for human consumption, gov- 
ernment shipments and other items, for the purpose of clearing 
up congestion. . 


The Baltimore & Ohio, acting on the suggestion of the goverii- 
ment to discontinue the use of luxurious cars, which are run 
merely for entertainment of the passenger, has met the pressing 
requirements of the time to the extent of eliminating the ob- 
servation sleeping cars on all of the trains running between 
New York and Chicago. 


On 77 of the principal railroads of the United States a saving 
of 114,109 cars was effected in one month (July) this year, as 
compared with 1916 solely by increasing the average loading of 
l. c. 1. freight. The reports show that the average loading for 
that class of freight during July of this year was 13,927 Ib., as 
compared with an average of 11,619 Ib. 


The Department of Agriculture of the State of Pennsylvania 
has made a special appeal to the Food Administration at Wash- 
ington to limit the use of freight cars as storehouses; and the 
definite statement is made that on one day last week 250 carloads 
of potatoes were standing in Philadelphia and that the consignees 
were paying demurrage on them, at the regular rates, and making 
no efforts to sell the potatoes. 


The Transportation Club of San Francisco on November 7 
held a noon-day luncheon in honor of the members of the New- 
lands congressional committee which has been holding hearings 
in San Francisco: Senators F. G. Newlands and A. B. Cummins 
and Congressmen J. J. Esch and T. W. Sims. Hon. A. P. 
Thom, general counsel of the Railway Executives’ Advisory 
Committee, Washington, D. C., was scheduled to deliver an ad- 
dress at the luncheon. 


It is estimated that over 400,000,000 pounds of parcel post 
packages will be handled by the Post Office Department this 
month and next. The total number of parcel post packages 
niailed in the United States in the year ended June last was 
1,024,362,744, weighing 1,926,932,904 lbs. In November, 1916, 
the number of packages was (in round numbers) 80,000,000, 
weighing 160,000,000 pounds, and-in December 100,000,000 pack- 
ages, weighing 200,000,000 pounds. 


The three railroads entering Boston—the Boston & Maine, the 
New Haven and the Boston & Albany—have petitioned the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the state commissions {or 
authority to increase passenger fares. It is proposed to increase 
the rate for single tickets from 2 or 2% cents to 2% cents a mi! 
to increase the mileage book rate from 2% to 2% cents a m 
to make certain charges in trip tickets; to increase 25 per cent 
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the rate on 12 and 25 ride suburban tickets good within 15 
miles of Boston, and to withdraw the so-called workingmen’s 
tickets. 


The Baltimore & Ohio announces that henceforth the dining 
cars on that road will recognize Tuesday as a “meatless day” 
instead of a “beefless day.” On these days none of the dining 
cars will serve meat in any form. Wednesday will be observed 
as a “wheatless day” and no breads or cakes or desserts will be 
served which are made from wheat. The announcement says 
that this is done at the direct request of the government food 
administration; the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is a member of 
that administration and “all instructions from headquarters will 
be strictly observed.” 


Increasing its efforts to reduce the waste in the distribution 
of time-tables, the Northern Pacific has devised a plan which 
accomplishes that end and at the same time helps get new pas- 
senger business. The scheme was conceived by J. D. Zook, city 
passenger agent at St. Paul, Minn. He places the time-tables 
in the cashier’s cage and posts conspicuous signs directing pros- 
pective travelers to ask the cashier for folders. The plan en- 
ables the cashier to speak to many potential patrons of the road, 
to set forth the advantages of the company’s service and to help 
them plan their trips. In this way he learns the destination of 
many additional prospective passengers and often sells them 
tickets. 


When a shipper, in sending an important consignment of 
freight, gives notice that prompt movement is important, because 
of some special reason, it behooves the station agent to take 
good care to carry out the shipper’s wishes (or, in case of 
his inability to do so, to give good notice of the fact and advise 
his superior). The Southern Pacific Company, in its monthly 
circular to station agents, calls attention to this important fea- 
ture of the freight agent’s duties, taking as its text for the lec- 
ture an account of a suit which cost some railroad $75,000 be- 
cause a shipment of building material which was delayed and, 
because of the delay, retarded, by about 11 months, the com- 
pletion of a government contract. 


The Interborough Rapid Transit Company, operating elevated 
and subway lines in New York City, mainly in the boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx, now carries about 1,350,000 passengers 
daily, or about 185,000 more than the average, two years ago. 
A considerable part of this increase is accounted for by ex- 
tensions of the lines and by the addition of express tracks on 
the elevated lines. A circular which has been issued by the 
company says that of the 1,350,000 passengers carried daily, 
about 900,000 ride in the rush hours, three hours in the morning 
and three in the afternoon. About 15,000 are unloaded each 
afternoon at Times Square to go to matinees, and about 18,000 
to attend theatres in the evening. Of this latter number about 
one-third remain in the theatrical district until 1 o’clock in the 
morning. 


The discovery of a large dump of potatoes and other vegetables 
in railroad yards at West Chicago, IIl., last week, prompted an 
investigation by government authorities of what was apparently 
a great waste of food products. It was found, however, that an 
early and severe frost had damaged many shipments in cars not 
provided with heating facilities. In many cases potatoes had 
been shipped from points of origin in a frosted condition, and 
some of the railroads had protected themselves from claims by 
stationing inspectors at the larger shipping points to determine 
the condition of vegetables before they are loaded. Much farm 
produce has been damaged by holding cars too long in large 
terminals for reconsignment, and Harry A. Wheeler, Illinois 
state food administrator, has announced that beginning this week 
an inspection service will be put on in the principal yards in the 
state. The railroads have agreed to file with the Food Adminis- 
tration a daily report of all cars of vegetables received, thus 
making it possible to check up responsibility for carelessness and 
waste. Mr. Wheeler has also recommended that the privilege of 
reconsignment of cars loaded with vegetables be revoked. 


Vice-President G. L. Peck, of the Pennsylvania Lines West, 
chairman of the Lake Coal and Ore Committee of the Railroads’ 
War Board, reports that the task set the railroads, to haul 
29,000,000 tons of coal from the mines to the Great Lakes ports, 
receiving return cargoes of ore for the interior furnaces, before 
ice closed navigation, has been well taken hold of. Up to No- 
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vember 4, there had been loaded 24,170,713 tons, which was an 
increase of 710,127 tons, or 3.03 per cent, as compared with the 
same date last year, leaving 4,829,287 tons of the original esti- 
mate to be transported during about 28 days of open lake navi- 
gation. 

The week ended November 4, the latest reported, showed 
822,613 tons of coal delivered to boats at Lake Erie, and 798,971 
tons of ore carried back to the furnaces. He says that most of 
the furnaces are now pretty well supplied with ore, and some 
of the largest plants have already received their full allotment 
for the season. The pooling of Lake coal has saved car de- 
tention amounting to about 520,000 car-days. Great benefit has 
resulted from the harmonious working of all interests to a com- 
mon end. This is growing more apparent among the employees 
every day. 


Soldiers’ Fares on the Boston & Maine 


Camp Devens at Ayer, Mass., 36 miles from Boston, is now 
the daily destination of hundreds of thousands of passengers 
from all parts of New England; and the Boston & Maine has 
received numerous and persistent applications for a reduction in 
fares. In its last reply the road says: 

“The only way in which lower fares can lawfully be given to 
the soldiers [on furlough] is by means of a special excursion rate 
to and from Ayer, open to soldiers and civilians alike. If this 
should be done between Boston and Ayer, it would have to be 
done also wherever like conditions arise; that is, wherever similar 
excursions of similar character offer themselves, whether 
soldiers or civilians. 

“The rate between Boston and Ayer is now 2% cents a mile, 
or a one-way rate of 84 cents, making the round trip $1.68. It 
has been spoken of as if it were $1.82 for the round trip, but 14 
cents of this is collected by the United States Government as a 
tax. The Boston & Maine gets only 2% cents a mile. This is 
only 1% of a cent higher than the round trip rate which the Long 
Island Railroad is giving to civilians, to which reference has been 
made.” 

“The Boston & Maine is earnestly endeavoring to get increases 
in its passenger and freight rates in order to properly and ef- 
ficiently conduct its business fer the benefit of the public, and it 
seems to the management that it ought not to decrease any 
passenger rates at this time.” 





Reconsignment Privileges and Intra-City Freight Movements 
Stopped in Philadelphia 


The Philadelphia District Committee on Car Service, consist- 
ing of operating and traffic representatives of the three railroads 
which enter that city—the Pennsylvania, the Philadelphia & 
Reading and the Baltimore & Ohio—have placed an embargo on 
all shipments of less-than-carload freight between points within 
the corporate limits of the city. An embargo was also placed on 
all reconsignments of either carload or less-than-carload freight 
within the city limits. Both embargoes became effective on 
November 15. This action was taken as a further step in con- 
serving the transportation facilities of Philadelphia and the sur- 
rounding region, and aiding the plants engaged in manufac- 
turing war material and other necessities to keep in continuous 
operation. 

The purpose of placing these embargoes is to relieve the rail- 
roads from the necessity of rendering, in the city of Philadelphia, 
what is virtually a teaming service, which seriously interferes 
with the performance of their proper duties as interstate carriers. 
The practice of shipping freight over the railroad lines from one 
station to another, within the city limits, has grown to very con- 
siderable dimensions, and it requires the use of a large number 
of cars which otherwise could be devoted to long-distance traffic. 
It also adds materially to the congestion of railroad tracks in the 
city, is a drain on labor facilities at freight stations and increases 
the congestion of teams waiting to load or unload at freight 
stations. 

Owing to the arrangement of the railroad tracks in the city, 
which have been planned as terminals for long distance traffic, 
it is often necessary to send intra-city shipments over very cir- 
cuitous routes in order to make delivery between points only a 
very short distance apart in an air line. 

This involves an amount of shifting which is disproportionate 
to the character of the service actually rendered to the shipper. 
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While the embargo on shipments of freight between stations 
within the corporate limits of the city will apply only to 1. c. 1. 
lots, for the present, ultimately the restriction will be extended 
to carload freight also, and for the same reasons. 

The practice of reconsigning freight, after its arrival at one of 
the railroad stations in the city, to another station within the 
corporate limits is similar, in its effect, to the making of direct 
shipments between intra-city points. For service of this kind the 
railroads receive certain rates which are governed by public 
tariffs, but it imposes a tax on the railroad facilities out of pro- 
portion to the service rendered. In its statement to the public 
the committee has net only forbidden intra-city shipments, but 
has placed embargoes on all shipments of freight between points 
less than 40 miles apart, thus compelling all traffic of that char- 
acter to be hauled by teams or trucks, in order to relieve the rail- 
road lines, as far as possible, and leave them free for troop move- 
ments and long distance freight. 





Freight Congestion 


Reports of extensive losses of fruit and vegetables in the 
Western states because of a lack of freight cars, published in 
New York last week led the New York Times to make inquiries 
concerning congestion of cars in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Memphis, St. Louis and Chicago. At Cleveland con- 
siderable congestion is found, caused not only by shortage of 
cars but inability to obtain help in terminals. However, it is 
said that there has been little loss or delay at that point thus 
far. At Pittsburgh there has been serious congestion of perish- 
able freight and the report says that considerable food has 
actually begun to rot in the cars. It appears that these losses 
have been due in large measure to the well-known cause, heard 
of repeatedly in former years, the custom of consigning perish- 
able freight to Pittsburgh before a buyer has been found for it. 

At Cincinnati there has been a good deal of congestion, but 
no large losses of perishable provisions. At Memphis it is 
denied that there is any congestion of perishable traffic. At St. 
Louis it is said that fruits and vegetables are moving freely, and 
this notwithstanding the fact that in Colorado and other regions 
tributary to St. Louis the crops this year have been 64 per cent 
greater than last year. 

At Chicago large quaniities of potatoes, cabbages and other 
vegetables were refused by consignees because frozen. These 
shipments were taken to side tracks on the outskirts of the city 
and unloaded; and the Salvation Army has sorted the good 
potatoes from the frozen ones and has distributed them among 
the poor. Newspaper reports of losses by freezing or other- 
wise are declared to have been greatly exaggerated. 

The placing of embargoes on ordinary freight in order to 
facilitate the movement of perishable goods and all commodities 
needed by the government is becoming more general. Receiving 
stations in New York City and Philadelphia are obliged to refuse 
many important commodities. One eastern railroad, not one of 
the largest, which carefully summarizes and reissues embargo 
notices received from its connections, issues several revisions 
every week; and on November 9 issued four letter-sheet pages 
of closely printed notices, the last notice in this series being 
Supplement No. 68 to the last regular embargo notice. How the 
local freight agent can sleep at night with these puzzles hanging 
over his head is a mystery to the uninitiated. 

The regular weekly tariff bulletin of the New York State 
Public Service Commission, Second district, usually consisting of 
three or four large pages, is now devoted largely to embargoes. 
An example of one of the simplest embargoes, that of the Long 
Island Railroad, No. 3587, superseding No. 3512 appears in the 
last Commission Bulletin as follows. (It will be noted that 
special “shipping days” have been established at Brooklyn 
stations) : 


Long Island.—Embargo on less carload freight originating on the Long 
Island railroad is revised as follows: Effective November 7th, shipments 


of less carload freight destined to poirts on foreign lines may be accepted 
for forwarding on Mondays and Wednesdays only, except such shipments 
originating at Flatbush Avenue, Bushwick, and Long Island City. Ship- 
ments of 10,000 Ibs. or more or loaded to cubic capacity of car and loaded 
by shippers in one car may be accepted and carded direct through to des- 
tination point or connecting line transfer. Effective November 8th, and 
each Tuesday and Thursday thereafter, embargo is placed on all less car- 
load freight originating at Flatbush Avenue. Highly perishable shipments 
will not be accepted at Flatbush Avenue on Saturdays. Highly perishable 


. & & 
Fridays only. 


freight will be accepted at Jamaica on Mondays, Wednesdays and? 
Embargo continues on 1. c. 1. freight destined to or origin- 
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ating at Bushwick. Embargo continues on 1. c. 1. freight destined to Long 
Island City; 1. c. 1. freight originating at Long Island City and destined 
to local points will not be accepted on Wednesdays and Fridays. Embargo 
will not apply to freight consigned to or for use of the United State 

Government; freight for Long Island State Hospital, Kings Park; the 
Manhattan State Hospital, Central Islip; and material and supplies for tl 

Long Island Railroad,. Embarge 3587 (Supersedes Embargo 3512.) 





Shipping Days at New York City 


“The shipping day plan” for conserving freight cars and saving 
time of drays by accepting 1. c. 1. shipments for given destinations 
on only a part of the days of each week—usually Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday or Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday— 
is now in operation in New York City at the stations of three 
roads, the Pennsylvania, the New York Central and the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford. On the Pennsylvania the plan 
was put in use at the beginning of the present week and on the 
other two roads a week earlier. Each road has issued a con- 
venient pocket manual containing lists of destination stations, 
large and small. The New Haven road has applied this rule 
thus far to only two New York City stations, piers 37 and 39. 
The New York Central book shows six loading stations and the 
list of destinations includes only those on the company’s lines 
east of Buffalo; but there is a page given to connecting railroads 
without naming the stations. For most of these connections 
there are three shipping days a week. . 

The Pennsylvania’s book consists of 113 pages and the stations 
are arranged both alphabetically and geographically. There is 
a separate list of the towns west of Pittsburgh. This book shows 
shipping days from a dozen loading stations, including several 
in Brooklyn. At some of the stations some of the cars are closed 
at 3 p. m., but 4:30 p. m. is the hour in most cases. 

The New Haven road has issued revised shipping-day cir- 
culars at seven New England cities: Boston, Brockton, New 
Bedford, Fall River, Providence, Pawtucket and Worcester. 

Freight will be shipped at the times and days advertised re- 
gardless of quantity; that is to say, even if partly filled cars have 
to he sent. 





Illinois Manufacturers Favor Increase in Freight Rates 


Substantial shipping interests the country over seem to 
recognize the justification of the railroads’ plea for higher freight 
rates. A strong endorsement of the position of the carriers 
comes from the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association (John M. 
Glenn, secretary) which sent the following telegram to the chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Commission on November 10: 

“The directors of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 
* * * respectfully urge that the petition of the carriers in the 
official classification territory for an advance in freight rates be 
granted. It is almost the unanimous belief of shippers in the 
Middle West that in order to maintain the transportation service 
of the country more money must be paid for the carriage. Please 
act promptly. We feel the situation is critical.” 





Heavier Loading Up to Shippers 


D. I. Forsyth, vice-chairman of the Chicago Car Service Com- 
mittee, calls attention to the fact that maximum loading of freight 
cars is not affected hy the Food Administration’s rules govern- 
ing the manufacture and distribution of food commodities. Those 
rules establish minimum trade units for buying and selling. They 
provide that carload shipments of certain commodities shall be 
made in lots of not less than a certain weight; but while the 
minimum carload weights, as fixed by the Administration, do 
require shippers to load cars heavier in order to secure carload 
rates, the carrying capacity of the cars in nearly all cases is much 
greater. Every freight car should be loaded to its maximum 
carrying capacity, not merely to the minimum necessary to secure 
a carload rate of freight. Some of the advances in minimum 
carload weights ordered by Food Administration are: flour, from 
40,000 'b. to 60,000 Ib.; syrup and molasses, from 36,000 to 60.000; 
rice, from 40,000 to 60,000; dried beans and peas, from 40,000 
to 60,000; fresh meat and butter, from 20,000 to 24,000; cam 
vegetables, etc., from 36,000 to 60,000; wheat, oats, corn, ry 
barley, to car capacity. 


New Rartroap Proyectep tN Mexico.—Construction wil! be 


begun early in January on a railroad line between Tapachul: 
San Benito in the state of Chiapas—Commerce Report. 
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STATE COMMISSIONS 


The Public Service Commission of West Virginia has au- 
thorized a general advance of 15 cents a ton in freight rates on 
coal. 


The Railroad Commission of Kentucky has approved a tariff, 
agreed upon between the Louisville & Nashville and the coal 
producers, making considerable reductions in the freight rates 
on coal from mines in western Kentucky. 


The Appellate Division of the New York Supreme Court, 
First Department, has sustained an order of the Public Service 
Commission, First District, issued last February, in which the 
surface railroad lines of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit system 
were directed to procure 250 new cars for winter use. This is 
the third court decision adverse to the railroad corporation. 





Increased Allowance for Grain Doors 


The New York State Public Service Commission, Second Dis- 
trict, has issued an order requiring the principal railroads in the 
state to make an allowance of five mills per 100 Ib. of lading for 
lumber used for grain doors and bulk heads when furnished by 
shippers of grain and produce in bulk. The opinion is by Com- 
missioner Irvine. It is held that the former allowance of 50 
cents a door with a maximum of two dollars a car was inade- 
quate. The shippers declared that the former rate of allowance, 
reasonable when first made, has become insufficient owing to the 
rapidly increasing price of lumber. Commissioner Irvine says 
that evidence is not adequate to enable him to determine what 
would be a fair average maximum allowance at present prices. 
The rate of 5 mills per 100 lb. of lading, proposed by shippers, is 
the only basis at present available. “It may be that owing to 
very recent increases in prices it is too low; and the time may 
come when it is too high.... The flat allowance heretofore 
prevailing, inadequate under all circumstances, was an induce- 
ment to minimum loading. Moreover the amount of lumber used 
naturally varies with the load in the car, and the allowance 
should vary accordingly.” 


PERSONNEL OF COMMISSIONS 


F..W. Putnam, of Red Wing, has been appointed a member 
of the Minnesota State Railroad & Warehouse Commission in 
place of E. Elmquist, resigned. 


Charles P. Webster, state coal administrator of Iowa, has been 
appointed a member of the Iowa Board of Railroad Commission- 
ers, succeeding E. D. Chassell, recently resigned to become secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Association of 
America, at Chicago... Mr. Webster will continue to discharge 
the duties of coal administrator. 


COURT NEWS 


Safety Appliance Acts—Equipment of Trains 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit, holds that the 
Safety Appliance Acts are mandatory in requiring that trains 
must not only be equipped to run, but must actually be run, with- 
out requiring brakemen to use the hand brakes in the ordinary 
movement of the trains. The case was before the court for the 
second time. Ross, C. J. dissented——Great Northern v. United 
States, 244 Fed., 406. Decided June 25, 1917. 

In a case just reported from the Eastern district of Michigan 
the doctrine of the above decision was followed. It was in a suit 
where, in certain specified instances, the speed of the trains was 
controlled by the use of the hand brakes, and not by the use of 
_the power brakes. There was evidence tending to show that by 
reason of the steep grade the hand braking was safer, but this was 
held to be immaterial, the question of safety having been de- 
termined by Congress when the law was enacted.—United States 
v. Grand Rapids & Indiana, 244 Fed., 609. Decided October 5, 
1916, 
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Reasonableness of Demurrage Charges 


In an action by a railroad for demurrage charges of $1 a day 
on cars delivered to a steel company, the defendant denied the 
reasonableness of the charges, but offered no evidence that they 
were unreasonable. Notwithstanding the railroad offered no 
proof of their reasonableness, the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
held that it was not precluded from recovering, as the rea- 
sonableness of such charges was recognized by the Pennsyl- 
vania act of May 24, 1917.—Pittsburgh & Lake Erie (Pa.), 101 
Atl., 1048. Decided May 22, 1917. 


Stop, Look and Listen Rule 


The Pennsylvania Supreme Court holds that the duty of one 
about to cross a railroad track at grade is not always confined to 
stopping, looking and listening for the approach of a train. He 
must stop at a proper place, and when he proceeds he should 
continue to look and to observe the precautions which the dangers 
of the situation require. He should stop again if there is another 
place nearer the tracks from which he can better discern whether 
there is danger. One driving a buggy over a grade crossing was 
held guilty of contributory negligence when, after stopping, look- 
ing and listening when about 90 feet from the track, he did not 
stop before reaching the track, where he could have seen an 
approaching train for a distance of three-quarters of a mile. 
—Reigner v. Pennsyivania (Pa.), 101 Atl., 995. Decided May 
22, 1917. 


Establishment of Rates by State Commission 


The Michigan Supreme Court holds that, where the Railroad 
Commissioners, under the 1909 statute, determined that rates 
theretofore published were unreasonable, and established a new 
schedule of rates, its action, although liable to be set aside by 
the courts, fixed a legislative: rate immediately in effect; and 
where a railroad company, while contesting the validity of such 
rates, exacted the old charges, it was liable to shippers therefor. 
But though the statute authorizes a shipper who has been com- 
pelled to pay illegal rates to recover double damages, the provi- 
sion is one for a penalty, and it is held the penalty should not be 
assessed against a railroad company where, during the time that 
it made the illegal exactions, a rate fixed by the Michigan 
Railroad Commission was suspended by a court of competent 
jurisdiction—Fletcher Paper Co. v. Detroit & Mackinac (Mich.), 
164 N. W., 528. Decided September 27, 1917. 





Things Attractive to Children 


In an action against a railroad for a child’s death resulting 
from the rolling of logs left on its premises, a tract of uninclosed 
land with houses surrounding it, it appeared that some children 
were jumping from one to another of a pile of logs when one, 
on which a boy of about 7 years old was astride, began to roll, and 
killed him. The evidence did not show that children habitually 
played on the logs or on the tract of land, nor that the depositing 
of logs there was a new use of the land or that such use created a 
peril affecting any customary use of the premises by the public. 
It was held, on appeal from judgment for the plantiff, that judg- 
ment should have been directed for the railroad—Sandstrom v. 
Minneapolis, St. P. & S. S. M. (Mich.), 164 N. W., 472. Decided 
September 27, 1917. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Powers of States to Regulate Commutation Rates 


In a suit by the Pennsylvania, as lessee of the Northern Central, 
against the Maryland Public Service Commission for an injunc- 
tion to restrain the commission from enforcing an order requiring 
the sale of commutation tickets at certain specified rates, the 
United States Supreme Court holds, affirming 126 Md. 59, that 
where a railroad company has recognized the propriety and neces- 
sity of rendering a peculiar service to suburban communities by 
establishing commutation rates, a state may, without violation of 
the Federal Constitution, regulate such rates within the limita- 
tion of reasonableness, and may fix rates for the special service 
rendered regular travelers (“commuters”) different from those 
charged for the general service—Pennsylvania v. Towers, 38 
Sup. Ct. Rep. 2. Decided October 15, 1917. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue CENTRAL oF Brazit has ordered 2 Consolidation locomo- 
tives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Macnoria Cotton Om Company, Houston, Tex., is in 
the market for 10 tank cars. 


Tue Buiiss Ow & Rerininc Corp., Tulsa, Okla., is inquiring 
for 25 8,000-gal. capacity tank cars. 


Tue InpIANA ReFrininc Company, Lawrenceville, Ill, is in- 
quiring for 25 8,000-gal. capacity tank cars. 


Tue MILier PetroLeuM ReEFininc Company, Chanute, Kan., is 
in the market for 10 10,000-gal. capacity tank cars. 


THe AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CoMPANY is in the 
market for 5 50-ton tank cars for the transportation of sulphuric 
acid. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue DututH & Iron RANGE is inquiring for 5 passenger cars. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Sioux City TERMINAL has ordered 109 tons steel from the 
Frankman Brothers Bridge & Construction Company for a deck 
plate girder bridge across the Floyd River at Sioux City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue CENTRAL oF New Jersey recently retained Westinghouse 
Church Kerr & Co., New York, to design and construct a 
boiler plant at the railroad’s coaling station in Communipaw, 
N. J. A transmission line will also be built from the railroad’s 
power plant in Communipaw to this coaling terminal. 


INCREASED RATES IN ARGENTINA.—Sir Henry Bell, presiding at 
the annual meeting of the Buenos Ayres Western, said the rail- 
ways of Argentina had been permitted to increase their rates to 
cover the increase in wages granted after the recent strike, in 
addition to the 22 per cent increase in rates granted to cover 
the higher operating costs, the chief item in which was the cost 
of coal. The labor situation, however, he remarked, was still 
unsettled. The crops, he added, were excellent, but he expressed 
the fear that the roads would not benefit therefrom to any 
marked degree owing to the shortage of ocean tonnage. 


AMERICAN Locomotives Rustinc Away IN GreEEcE.—Press 
despatches from Athens state that ten monster American locomo- 
tives are standing on a side track at the Pirzus, gradually rusting 
away for lack of use. They are evidence of the progressive 
modern methods which a recent government railway administra- 
tion sought to put into practice without, however, making due 
calculations in advance. The engines were greatly admired 
when they arrived, but when they were put on the tracks it was 
discovered that the light rails almost flattened out with their 


weight, and the bridges along the main routes were not strong: 


enough for them. 


Saw to pE AuTHENTIC—Hundreds of women in track gangs 
are doing the hardest kind of work with pick and spade on the 
Pennsylvania lines east and west of Pittsburgh. The president 
of a steel company left his private car to watch the new section 
hands. “How do you get along with your new workers?” he 
asked the section foreman a rugged son of Erin. “Foine,” con- 
fided the foreman. “In this game you have to call a man every 
name in the calendar to get him working at top speed, but all I 
have to say to one of these gurrls is, ‘That’s great, dearie, keep 
it up,’ and she'll wurrk like the divvil. ‘Dearie’ fetches them.”— 
Wall Street Journal. 


The Combustion Engineering Corporation, Chicago, announces 
that six men in its drafting room have joined the colors. 


J. M. Betton, maker of injector sand blast apparatus, formerly 
at 26 Park Place, has removed his office to 59 Pearl St., New 
York. 


W. R. Toppan, who for 15 years was identified with the 
Kennicott Company, which recently discontinued business, is now 
manager of the railroad department of the William Graver Tank 
Works, Chicago, the new proprietor of the Kennicott type “K” 
water softener. 


Joseph Sinkler has resigned as western representative of the 
Economy Devices Corporation to become special representative 
in Chicago and tributary territory for the Perolin Railway Service 
Company. Mr. Sinkler 
was born at Scranton, 
Pa., on December 14, 
1874, and began his me- 
chanical career with the 
Dickson Locomotive 
Works in the same city. 
He remained with that 
company three years and 
later was employed on 
the New York, Susque- 
hanna & Western two 
years and for the suc- 
ceeding two years on 
the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western. He 
became associated with 
the Franklin Railway 
Supply Company com- 
mencing July 1, 1904, 
and continued with that 
company until January 
1, 1916, when he was ap- 
pointed western representative of the Economy Devices Corpora- 
tion at Chicago. He assumed his duties as special representative 
of the Perolin Railway Service Company on November 15. 


Joseph Sinkler 


J. F. Sells, of the engineering staff of the National X-Ray 
Reflector Company, has been appointed consulting illuminating 
engineer for the new business departments of the Henry L. 
Doherty Company, central station. Mr. Sells is located at Mans- 
field, Ohio, at present. ' 


The Badt-Westburg Electric Company, of Chicago, which 
handles the Ward Leonard Electric Company’s line of electric 
controlling devices and vitreous enamel insulation resistance units, 
announces a change in the corporate name to Westburg Engineer- 
ing Company. This involves no change in management. 


Peter H. Murphy, president of the Standard Railway Equip- 
ment Company, New Kensington, Pa., died at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on November 7. Mr. Murphy was born at Bennington, Vt., on 
March 16, 1846. He served as machinist apprentice and loco- 
motive engineer on the Erie and was also an engineer on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and on the Union Pacific, running the 
first night express west out of Omaha. He was later division 
master mechanic on the Baltimore & Ohio at Cumberland, Md., 
master mechanic of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western and general 
master mechanic of the Cairo Short Line. He left railroad work 
in 1888 to engage in the manufacture of car roofs. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Du Pont Propucts.—There has just been issued a handy 
little booklet which contains a list of all the products manufac- 
tured by the E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Associated Com 
panies, namely, Du Pont Chemical Works, Du Pont Fabriko! 
Company, The Arlington Company, and Harrisons, Inc. 
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Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—This company is developing 
plans for a new freight terminal to be built on Canal street, be- 
tween Harrison and Taylor streets, Chicago. A contract has been 
awarded to the General Wrecking & Lumber Company, Chicago, 
for the removal of two old freight houses, and a contract for 
grading has been given to Newman & Co., Chicago. Bids are 
now being asked on caisson work for the new structure. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is building an addition to 
its inbound freight house at Omaha, Neb. 60 ft. by 368 ft. 
which, together with the equipment, will cost about $60,000. The 
work is being done by T. S. Leake & Co., Chicago. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN.—This company is building a spur 
from a point two miles south of Benld, Ill., three miles west to 
shaft No. 4 of the Superior Coal Company. About two-thirds of 
the line has been graded and part of the track has been laid. 


GotconpA NorTHERN.—This company has filed an application 
with the State Public Utilities Commission of Illinois for a 
certificate of nience and necessity to construct and operate 
a railroad frém@Golconda, Ill,, in a northwesterly direction along 
the northwest bank of the Ohio river to a point at or near 
Elizabethtown in Hardin county. 


LeHicH VaLLey.—A contract has been given by this company 
to George W. Rogers & Co., New York, for building a boiler 
house at Perth Amboy, N. J. It is to be of brick construction, 
40 ft. by 118 ft., and will replace the existing structure. 


Pactric E.ectric.—This company is building car shops, 75 ft. 
by 220 ft., and one story high, at Torrance, Cal. The building 
will be a frame structure with concrete foundation and composi- 
tion roof and will cost about $10,000. The railroad company’s 
forces are doing the work. 


Sioux City TERMINAL.—This company is building a bridge 
across the Floyd river, Sioux City, Iowa, to cost about $39,000. 
E. A. Whitney, Sioux City, Iowa, has the contract for the founda- 
tion work and Frankman Bros. Bridge & Construction Company 
has the contracts for fabricating and erecting the steel. The 
company also contemplates the rearrangement of tracks in the 
Sioux City stock yards, but has not yet completed plans for this 
improvement. 





Perits oF Raitroap BuiLpInc IN ALaska,—While the track 
laying crew was recently engaged in laying rails on the main line 
near Mile 195 a brown bear came out of the woods and attacked 
one of the laborers, chasing him down the right of way. For- 
tunately one of the men had a rifle near at hand and succeeded in 
killing the animal before any one was injured. The bear weighed 
about 800 pounds.—Alaska Railroad Record. 


TRADE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND SOUTH AMERICA is 
three times as great as in the year before the war. A compila- 
tion by The National City Bank of New York shows that the 
total experts to that continent in the eight months ending with 
August (the latest month for which figures are available) ag- 
gregated $188,000,000 against $65,000,000 in the same months of 
1914; and the imports from South America were $433,000,000 
against $157,000,000 in the same months of 1914. Thus the total 
trade with that continent in the eight months of 1917 was $620,- 
000,000 against $222,000,000 in the corresponding months of 1914. 


SoutHern Paciric Aporpts Corn CaAxes.—The extent to which 
Hoover’s plea to save wheat by the substitution of corn is being 
practiced throughout the country is indicated by the appearance 
on the tables of all Southern Pacific dining cars of the following 
printed notice: “The government earnestly desires that wheat 
be used as sparingly as possible, and that corn be substituted. 
\merica was pioneering on corn; the Pilgrim Fathers almost 
lived on it. Corn was the first crop planted in all the virgin 
soil as it was settled, from the Atlantic out across the Alleghanies ; 
voon the broad prairie and beyond. On our menu this morning, 

have corn-meal cakes.” The recipe for the cakes is also 


£:Ven, 











Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of this road on November 7, O. M. Spencer, gen- 
eral counsel, was elected a director. All retiring directors were 
re-elected. The date of the annual meeting of the stockholders 
has been changed from the first Wednesday in November to 
the first Wednesday in May. 


Cuicaco & Eastern ILLINoIs.—The date of the sale of this road 
has been postponed from November 7, 1917, to February 5, 1918. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Paciric RaILroap.—Justice Scott in the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of New York has de- 
cided that the First. National Bank of New York City must pay 
to Walter C. Noyes, as receiver of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railroad (one of the two old holding companies), all 
moneys of that company now on deposit in the bank. It was 
contended by the bank that as some of the money of the rail- 
road company was deposited with it for specific purposes, such 
as the payment of interest on bonds maturing at different dates, 
the bank was holding it as a trustee, and should not turn it over 
except for the specific purpose for which it was intended. The 
Appellate Division decided that the naming of different funds 
was for convenience only, and that it was not in the province of 
the bank to regulate the use of any funds now lawfully at the 
disposition of the receiver of the railroad company. 


Erre.—Application has been made to the New york Public 
Service Commission for authority to issue $15,000,000 of 6 per 
cent, series A bonds, under the refunding and improvement 
mortgage, dated December 1, 1916. The proceeds are to be 
used in re-imbursing the company’s treasury in part for ex- 
penditures made from income within the past five years. 


Granp TRUNK WEsTERN.—G. W. Dixon, Chicago, has been 
elected a director to succeed his father, Arthur Dixon, deceased. 


Kansas City TERMINAL.—This company has sold $3,000,000 one- 
year 6 per cent notes to William A. Read & Co. and Lee, Hig- 
ginson & Co. of New York, which are being offered at 99% to 
yield 634 per cent. The notes are secured by $4,600,000 first 
mortgage 4 per cent bonds. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—Application has been 
made to the Massachusetts Public Service Commission for per- 
mission to issue 450,000 shares of 7 per cent preferred stock, 
par $100, to pay for the road’s floating debt of $45,000,000 now 
covered by promissory notes, secured by deposit of collateral 
and maturing April 15, 1918. The issue was recently authorized 
at a special stockholders’ meeting. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—See Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington. 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE & WASHINGTON.—The stockholders at 
a special meeting on November 7 approved the proposition to 
lease the company’s properties for 999 years, beginning January 
1, 1918, to the Pennsylvania Railroad, which owns practically 
all of the stock. The stockholders also approved the agreement 
to acquire the properties of the Pomeroy. & Newark Railroad. 
Action on the lease of the Sparrows Point Railway was deferred 
pending the lease by the Pennsylvania of the Philadelphia, 
Baltimore & Washington. 


Yazoo & Mississtpp1 VALLEY.—An application has been filed at 
Memphis, Tenn., for authority to increase its authorized capital 
stock from $15,000,000 to $21,553,300. This company, which 
operates 1,382 miles of line, is controlled by the Illinois Central. 
A press despatch from Chicago dated November 9 says that 
the $6,553,000 new stock of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, for 
the authority to issue which application has been made, will - 
be substituted for a like amount of Louisville, New Orleans & 
Texas land grant, non-cumulative 6 per cent income bonds, 
which issue is owned by the Illinois Central and is pledged as 
security under the 4 per cent gold bonds of 1953. According to 
the latest records no interest has ever been paid on the income 
6’s. The substitution is to be made in order to equalize the 
funded debt and share capital of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley. 
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Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


John Duffy, advertising and publicity agent of the Lehigh 
Valley at New York, has been elected assistant secretary, with 
headquarters at New York. 


W. S. Jones has been appointed auditor of the Prescott & 
Northwestern, with headquarters at Prescott, Ark., in place of 
L. P. Beidelman, assigned to other duties. 


C. E. Denney, whose appointment as assistant to the president 
of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, was announced in these 
columns on November 2, was born at Washington, D. C., on 
October 18, 1879. He 
attended the Pennsyl- 
vania State College from 
1896 to 1899, leaving 
school that year to be- 
come an inspector for 
the Union Switch and 
Signal Company, with 
which company he re- 
mained until May 16, 
1905, when he resigned 
the position of superin- 
tendent of construction 
to become assistant sig- 
nal engineer on the Lake 
Shore & Michigan 
Southern. One-year 
later, May 16, 1906, he 
was promoted to signal 
engineer and six years 
later his jurisdiction was 
extended over the Lake 
Erie & Western. On 
October 15, 1913, he was promoted to the position of special en- 
gineer in the office of J. J. Bernet, vice-president of the Lake 
Shore, which position he held until August 15, 1914, when he 
resigned to return to the Union Switch and Signal Company. 
His service with that company as assistant general sales man- 
ager, assistant general manager and assistant to the president, in 
the order named, was continuous from August 15, 1914, to 
November 15, 1916, on which date he was appointed special en- 
gineer to the president of the Nickel Plate. On November 1, 
1917, he was appointed assistant to the president with head- 
quarters at Cleveland. 





Cc. E. Denney 


W. G. Choate, superintendent of the Louisiana division of the 
Gulf Coast Lines at De Quincy, La., has been appointed assistant 
to the president, with office at Houston, Texas. 


B. B. Greer, vice-president and general manager of the 
Colorado & Southern, has been elected also president of the 
Colorado Springs & Cripple Creek, with office at Denver, Colo. 


W. E. Morse, having resigned the position of general manager 
for the receivers of the Denver & Salt Lake, the duties of that 
office have been assumed by W. R. Freeman, receiver. The 
offices of treasurer and assistant treasurer for the receivers have 
been abolished. 


W. T. Tyler, vice-president of the St. Louis Southwestern of 
Texas, Tyler, Tex., has been appointed assistant to the first vice- 
president of the Northern Pacific, with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn., succeeding T. H. Lantry, who has been named a member 
of the Russian Railway Service Corps. 


B. Newhouse, auditor of traffic accounts of the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Sainte Marie at Minneapolis, Minn., has been 
appointed assistant comptroller, vice A. R. Marshall resigned, 
and R. A. Mueller has been appointed freight auditor. The posi- 
tion of auditor of traffic accounts has been abolished. 


J. J. Turner, president of the Chicago Union Station Company 
and the Indianapolis Union, and vice-president of the Monon- 
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gahela Railway and the Pennsylvania Lines West, has been 
elected president of the Grand Rapids & Indiana, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., vice J. H. P. Hughart, deceased. 


W. H. King, Jr., has been appointed president’s assistant of 
the Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters at Norfolk, Va., vice 
E. C. Bagwell promoted, effective November 10. Mr. King suc- 
ceeds Mr. Bagwell also as general manager of the Tampa North- 
ern, the Raleigh & Charleston and the Chesterfield & Lancaster. 


W. N. Neff, superintendent of the Northwestern Pacific, at 
Sausalito, Cal., was appointed vice-president and general manager 
of the St. Louis Southwestern of Texas, and general manager of 
the St. Louis Southwestern at Tyler, Tex., effective November 8, 
succeeding James Russell, resigned to become vice-president of 
the Denver & Rio Grande, Denver, Colo. 


Robert McIntyre, whose appointment as assistant to vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Southern Pacific Company, 
Pacific System, was announced in the Railway Age Gazette of 
October 19, was born at 
Kouchibouguac, Kent 
county, N. B., and en- 
tered railway service on 
February 1, 1886, as 
brakeman on the Inter- 
colonial at Moncton, 
N. B. He was subse- 
quently until May, 1890, 
switchman on that road, 
and from June, 1890, to 
September, 1892, was 
employed as a_ switch- 
man on the Old Colony 
at Boston, Mass. The 
following seven months 
he was with the Galves- 
ton, Harrisburg & San 
Antonio as switchman at 
El Paso, Tex., and from 





May, 1893, to March, 
1900, was employed by R. Mcintyre 
the New York, New 


Haven & Hartford in a similar capacity at Boston. He then 
went to the Southern Pacific and until September, 1907, was 
successively brakeman and conductor on the Tucson division. 
From the latter date to July, 1909, he was salary chairman of 
the committee of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on the 
Southern Pacific, Pacific System. He was later made vice-presi- 
dent of the grand lodge of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, which position he held until his recent appointment, as 
noted above. 


Operating 


F, A. Winterson has been appointed assistant superintendent of 
the Laurentian division of the Canadian Pacific, with office at 
Montreal, Que., vice V. A. Harshaw, transferred. 


A. W. McKay was appointed assistant superintendent of tele- 
graph of the Great Northern, effective November 1, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn., succeeding J. H. McGlogan, granted 
leave of absence. 


W. H. Romoser, assistant superintendent of the Gulf Coast 
Lines at Kingsville, Texas, has been appointed superintendent of 
the Louisiana division, with office at DeQuincy, La., succeeding 
W. G. Choate, transferred. 


W. C. Ashcraft has been appointed trainmaster of the First 
Medicine Lodge and Kiowa districts, Panhandle division, Atchi 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, effective November 1, and will have 
headquarters at Wellington, Kan. 


R. M. Leech, superintendent of transportation of the Inter- 
national Railways of Central America at Guatemala Cit) 
Guatemala, has been appointed general superintendent in char 
of operation and maintenance in Guatemala. 


H. McCall, superintendent of the Grand Trunk Pacific at M: 
ville, Sask., has been appointed general superintendent rail li! 
west of, but not including Edmonton, Alta., with office at Pri 
Rupert, B. C., vice W. C. C. Mehan, granted leave of absenc« 














November 16, 1917 





Andrew Keiser, superintendent of the Conemaugh division of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been granted a 
leave of absence, and during such absence the duties of the posi- 
tion will be performed by F. W. Smith, Jr., as acting superin- 
tendent; and A. B. Cuthbert, principal assistant engineer, Eastern 
Pennsylvania division, has been appointed acting superintendent 
of the Cresson division, with headquarters at Cresson, vice Mr. 
Smith. 

F. E. Blaser, general superintendent of the Baltimore & Ohio 
at Baltimore, Md., has been promoted to assistant general man- 
ager; M. H. Cahill, general superintendent at Pittsburgh, has been 
transferred to Baltimore, succeeding Mr. Blaser; J. F. Keegan, 
general superintendent at Wheeling, W. Va., has been transferred 
to Pittsburgh, succeeding Mr. Cahill; J. M. Scott, superintendent 
at Grafton, W. Va., has been promoted to general superintendent, 
with office at Wheeling, and J. W. Deneen, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Coal & Coke Railway at Gassaway, has been appointed 
superintendent of the Baltimore & Ohio, at Grafton, succeeding 
Mr. Scott; effective November 1. 


John Richard Savage, who has been appointed general manager 
of the Long Island Railroad, with headquarters at New York, 
as has already been announced in these columns, was born 
on April 17, 1869, at 
Philadelphia, Pa. He 
graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 
in 1889, receiving the de- 
grees of bachelor of 
science and civil en- 
gineer. In May, 1899, he 
entered the service of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad as 
a rodman and _leveler, 
where he remained until 
October, 1890, when he 
resigned to become tran- 
sitman with the United 
States engineering corps 
at Portland, Ore. and 
later served as assistant 
engineer in the United 
States engineering corps. 
In May, 1895, he was 
appointed engineer of 
the Seattle & Lake 
Washington Company and from October, 1897, to October, 1900, 
served as assistant engineer on the Pennsylvania Railroad. He 
was then to July, 1901, engaged in making surveys for a proposed 
railroad through Lebanon valley, from Cornwall to Highspire. 
In August, 1901, he entered the service of the Lackawanna Iron 
& Steel Company, later known as the Lackawanna Steel Company, 
as assistant to the general manager, and was with that company 
during the construction of a new plant at Buffalo, N. Y. In 
April, 1904, he was appointed chief engineer of the Long Island 
Railroad and was recently appointed general manager of the 
same road, as above noted. 





J. R. Savage 


G. A. Hoag, assistant superintendent of the Canadian Northern 
at Trenton, Ont., has been appointed superintendent of the 
Superior district, including Nipigon, Long Lake and Oba sub- 
divisions, with headquarters at Hornepayne, Ont.; W. R. Kelly 
is superintendent of the Nipissing district which now consists of 
the Ruel, Sudbury, North Bay and Pembroke subdivisions, in- 
cluding Foleyet, Sudbury and Parry Sound terminals, with head- 
quarters at Capreol; George Collins has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Quinte district which now consists of the Picton, 
Maynooth, Irondale, Tweed, Kingston and Brockville subdivi- 


sions, including Trenton terminals, with headquarters at Trenton, 
Ont. 


The Seaboard Air Line announces that the operating organiza- 
tion was changed on November 10, as follows: The Virginia, 


North Carolina and Georgia divisions will constitute the Northern 
district, and the South Carolina, East Carolina, Alabama and 
Flerida divisions will constitute the Southern district. R. S. 
Marshall, superintendent of the Virginia division at Raleigh, 
N. -., has been appointed general superintendent of the Northern 
Hamlet, N. C.; H. B. Grimshaw, 


district with headquarters at 
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general superintendent at Savannah, Ga., has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the Southern district with headquarters at 
Savannah; O. R. Teague, superintendent of the Florida division 
at Tampa, Fla., has been appointed superintendent of the Virginia 
division, with headquarters at Raleigh, N. C., vice Mr. Marshall; 
D. N. Bacot, superintendent of the East Carolina division at 
Charleston, S. C., has been appointed superintendent of the Flor- 
ida division, with headquarters at Tampa, Fla., vice Mr. Teague, 
and E. C. Bagwell, president’s assistant at Norfolk, Va., has been 
appointed superintendent of the East Carolina division, with head- 
quarters at Charleston, vice Mr. Bacot. 


Traffic 


H. L. Fell has been appointed assistant general passenger agent 
of the Central of Georgia, with office at Savannah, Ga. 


C. Price-Green has been appointed industrial commissioner of 
the Canadian Northern, with headquarters at Toronto, Ont. 


A. L. Ellet, assistant general passenger agent of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been transferred to Lexington, 
Ky., as southern passenger agent. 


F. R. Stevens, agriculturist of the Lehigh Valley at Geneva, 
N. Y., has resigned to become agricultural secretary of the 
Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce. 


Patrick Portel has been promoted to assistant general freight 
agent of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with headquarters 
at Oklahoma City, Okla., effective November 1. 


T. H. Gurney, district passenger agent of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, at Chicago, has been appointed assistant general passenger 
agent of the same road with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


P. L. Howard has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas at Tulsa, Okla., succeeding O. C. 
Thomas, resigned to engage in other business, effective Novem- 
ber 1. 


W. G. Knittle, traveling.passenger agent of the New York 
Central, with headquarters at Youngstown, Ohio, has been pro- 
moted to general agent of the passenger department with the 
same headquarters. 


W. H. Timberlake, commercial agent of the Southern at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has been transferred to Minneapolis, Minn., in the 
same capacity. G. W. Benus, district freight agent, Cincinnati, 
will assume Mr. Timberlake’s duties there. 


W. J. Tremaine, commercial agent of the Alabama & Vicksburg 
and the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific at Chicago, has been 
appointed assistant general freight agent, with office at Shreve- 
port, La., and H. E. Freund succeeds Mr. Tremaine. 


H. A. Jackson, general traffic manager of the Great Northern 
Pacific Steamship Company, San Francisco, Cal., has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created position of export and import agent 
of the Great Northern, with headquarters at Seattle, Wash. 


L. L. Fellows has been appointed general agent, freight depart- 
ment, of the Lake Erie & Western, the Ft. Wayne, Cincinnati & 
Louisville and the Northern Ohio, with office at Indianapolis, 
Ind., and the office of commercial agent at that point has been 
abolished. 


Charles S. Cairns, general passenger and ticket agent of the 
Chicago & North Western, at Chicago, has been promoted to 
passenger traffic manager, and John L. Ferguson, assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent at Chicago, succeeds Mr. Cairns as general 
passenger and ticket agent, both with headquarters at Chicago; 
effective November 15. 


E. B. Wilkerson has been appointed general agent, freight 
department, of the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at 
Wichita, Kan., succeeding S. H. Kilgore, transferred. W. C. 
Dibblee has been appointed general agent, passenger and freight 
department, with headquarters at Seattle, Wash. succeeding 
W. S. Mitchel, transferred. 


Alan W. Graves, traveling freight agent of the Merchants & 
Miners Transportation Company at Baltimore, Md., has been ap- 
pointed commercial agent of the Merchants & Miners Transporta- 
tion Company and the Central of Georgia. (Central Savannah 
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Line), with headquarters at Baltimore, vice S. A. Tubman, fur- 
loughed to enter military service. 


E. C. Meyer, commercial agent of the Chicago & Alton, at 
Birmingham, Ala., has been promoted to general agent, traffic 
department, with headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis., succeeding 
W. C. Mueller, resigned. H. A. Dowling, contracting freight 
agent, St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed commercial agent, Bir- 
mingham, succeeding Mr. Meyer; effective November 6. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


J. W. Coulter has been appointed master mechanic of the Alton 
& Southern, with headquarters at East St. Louis, Ill. 


H. H. Temple has been appointed chief engineer of Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia and the West Side Belt, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J. A. Heaman, assistant to chief engineer of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific at Winnipeg, Man., has been appointed assistant chief 
engineer, and the position of assistant to chief engineer has been 
abolished. 


E. C. Wright, district bridge inspector, Maryland district of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, has been promoted to division engineer, 
with office at Wheeling, W. Va., succeeding P. A. Beatty, re- 
signed; effective November 1. 


M. Turton has been promoted to mechanical superintendent of 
the International Railways of Central America, with office at 
Guatemala City, Guatemala, in place of R. Potts, who has resigned 
to go to another railroad company. 


W. R. Harrison has been appointed master mechanic of the 
southern Arkansas division of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
with headquarters at Chanute, Kan., succeeding W. H. Hamilton, 
assigned to other duties, effective November 10. 


L. L. Sparrow, engineer of roadway of the Atlantic Coast 
Line at Jacksonville, Fla., has been appointed office engineer, with 
office at Wilmington, N. C., and H. G. Laird, superintendent of 
timber preservation at Gainesville, Fla., succeeds Mr. Laird. 


George H. Brown, division engineer of the Philadelphia divi- 
‘sion of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Harrisburg, Pa., has been 
appointed acting principal assistant engineer of the eastern Penn- 
sylvania division, vice A. B. Cuthbert. (See Operating Officers.) 


S. F. Shaw has been appointed chief engineer of the Inter- 
national Railways of Central America, with office at Guatemala 
City, Guatemala, in charge of engineering, additions and better- 
ments and right-of-way in Guatemala, succeeding E. H. Stewart, 
resigned to go to another company. C. R. Chandler, assistant 
engineer at Guatemala City, has been appointed engineer of 
maintenance of way in Guatemala. 


Charles Manley, whose appointment as superintendent of ma- 
chinery of the Missouri & North Arkansas, with headquarters at 
Harrison, Ark., was announced in the Railway Age Gazette of 
October 19, was born on September 10, 1867, at Nashville, Tenn. 
He began railway work on May 1, 1883, with the Texas & Pacific 
at Big Springs, Tex., and after serving an apprenticeship of four 
years as machinist with that road, he was employed as machinist 
by various railroads in the Southwest and West, including the 
Mexican National, with which he was identified until May, 1910. 
While with the latter road he was employed successively as 
general foreman at Laredo, master mechanic at Mexico City, and 
superintendent of shops at Aguas Calientes. He left Mexico on 
account of the revolution, but returned in December, 1910, as 
master mechanic of the Vera Cruz Terminal Company at Vera 
Cruz, Mex. Subsequently he became superintendent of motive 
power of the Tehuantepec National. On August 1, 1912, he went 
to the Missouri & North Arkansas as terminal foreman, one 
month later he was promoted to master mechanic, and on July 
1, 1916, was appointed superintendent at Harrison, Ark., which 
position he held until his recent appointment as superintendent of 
machinery. 


Railway Officers in Military Service 


Clyde E. Barnes, mechanical engineer of the Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle, has enlisted in the navy. He will take the Har- 
vard or Columbia four-months’ course in electrical or mechanical 
instruction for motor boat submarine chasing, after which he 
will be rated as a machinist’s mate in the navy. 
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OBITUARY 
W. R. Sykes 


W. R. Sykes, inventor of the controlled manual system oi 
block signaling is dead, in England, at the age of 78. He entered 
railway service on the London, Chatham & Dover in 1863 and 
continued to serve in the signal department until 1899, when that 
road was combined with the South Eastern; but he continued 
with the combined companies as consulting electrical engineer, 
and therefore had been continuously in the same service for 54 
years. 

Mr. Sykes began in the shops of the telegraph department, and, 
indeed, had worked for a telegraph company before coming to 
the railway; and in a very short time he made an improvement 
on the needle telegraphs which were used for manual block 
signaling. In 1872 he installed some electric signals in the Vic- 
toria station of the Metropolitan District Railway, London. He 
tried a track circuit as early as 1864, but the experiment seems 
not to have been followed up. The first controlled-manual ap- 
paratus was tried in 1874 and was patented in 1875. He called 
the scheme “a combined lock and block” and lock-and-block has 
continued to be the name by which the system is known in Eng- 
land. This invention was a truly fundamental innovation, for the 
control of the entering signal by the man at the outgoing end of 
the block section (and by the outgoing train) made a radical 
improvement in safety, though Tyer’s single-track apparatus, 
which embodied the same electrical principle, was, we believe, of 
earlier date than Sykes’ system. 

Mr. Sykes installed what might be called an electro-mechanical 
system of interlocking at the Victoria station in 1883 where 50 
signals were used, interlocked in some way with the mechanical 
interlocking. These appear to have been constructed on the same 
general principle as the enclosed disk signals which were then 
coming into use in this country. 

Sykes was the author of numerous other inventions and im- 
provement and his talents seem to have been availed of far beyond 
the limits of the London, Chatham & Dover. The lock-and-block 
system was soon introduced on the South Eastern, the London, 
Brighton & South Coast, the Great Eastern and the London & 
South Western. 

The Sykes apparatus was introduced into the United States by 
the Union Switch & Signal Company. It was first used on the 
Harlem division of the New York Central, between Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, Forty-second street, New York, and Woodlawn, 
in 1882, or 1883, about seven miles being completed in that year. 
The engineers of the Union Company made important modifica- 
tions in the system and it was extended, about 1892, over the 
main line of the New York Central from New York to Buffalo, 
440 miles, and it was installed extensively on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford. On the Erie it was used on one divi- 
sion. J. P. Coleman, engineer of the Union Company devised 
many of the changes’and improvements in the apparatus and in 
certain installations it was called the Coleman system. 

Today, as everyone knows, the automatic block signal system 
is superseding the manual on busy lines all over the country and 
the controlled manual has gradually been displaced. The New 
York Central, by the last statistical report, had only 39 miles. 
The New Haven road had 175 miles. These installations are 
being slowly taken out, so that soon there will be none.. . In this 
connection it is to be noted that in England, where manual 
signaling still prevails, the primary principle of control of the 
entering end of a block section by the man at the outgoing end 
has found increased favor within the last 10 years even on roads 
where Sykes did not find favor. And the root principle, it may 
be said, has been used on a considerable mileage in this country, 
on single track lines; but without the elaborate safeguards em 
ployed by Sykes and Coleman. 

Personally, Mr. Sykes was of a very retiring disposition, and 
never took part in public discussions. A daughter of his is the 
wife of Arthur H. Johnson, at one time signal engineer of the 
Erie Railroad and now superintendent of telegraph and signa! 
on the London & South Western; and a son, George Sykes, 
worked for the Johnson Railroad Signal Company at Rahwa) 
N. J., for a few years in the early nineties. 





No Swiss Sunpay Tratns.—A Central News telegram 
Zurich says that after October 15 no more passenger traifs 
to be run on Sundays in Switzerland. 
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